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S\N HOUGH external characteristics 

of the architecture of separate 
countries, viewed at the same 
date, may present extreme diver- 
hon gence, yet examination will often 
show—what we have already found—an identity 
in leading principles of composition. When 
these are discovered, much that would be other- 
wise puzzling is rendered plain. The varied 
forms into which local peculiarities and national 
tendencies become moulded in architecture, are 
then seen to bear the impress of that range of 
thought which—influenced by, yet—passes over 
geographical boundaries, and circumstances of 
climate, politics, ritual, and opinion, 

Like any of the great events of the eventful 
epoch whereabout our last notice of the history 
of architecture, as suggested in the Courts of 
Sydenham, broke off,—like the progress of the 
Reformation and the invention of printing,— 
events themselves of moment in the subsequent 
progress of art,—the main elements in the com- 
position of diverse forms may be seen in each 
case, like the course of a vast wave over an 
extended area of country. Turned aside in one 
place, reaching a distant point after the original 
source had become covered perhaps by some 
later stream, attenuated and spread out, or 
mingled with a foreign ingredient and scarcely 
recognizable,—still there is the same progress- 
ing element, present and worth the looking for, 
as calculated to mduce better apprehension of 
the causes of what, without it, might be mex- 
plicable. 

Looking at the history of architecture in this 
light, it is instructive to observe how many of 
the common and old ideas about styles, need to 
be modified. What were thought to be inde- 
pendent and local systems springing up in some 
way which it seemed fruitless to examine, are 
seen to be merely versions or offshoots of what 
is found elsewhere. Thus there are evidences 
of acommon thought in the ornamentation of 
styles, generally so different as those which 
succeeded the conventional forms of the 





Early Gothic in England, and the Tre-cento | 


architecture in Italy. The Italian manner, 
however, was biassed by Roman example 
and tradition: it therefore resisted the per- 
petuation of northern influence, and styles of 
ornament which were conceived on tle same 
motive, are widely different in their more im- 
portant characteristics. It took two centuries 
or more for the Decorated and Perpendicular 
architecture of England to run its course, un- 
mingled, save as to a few subordinate aeces- 
sories, with Italian art ; and even in regard to 
these, it is contended, and with reason, that the 
arts in England at an early date were rather in 
advance of those in the south. But in Italy, 
the tendency was constantly in the direction— 
as lately we were careful to discriminate—not 
of reproduction of classical architecture, but 
towards that of development of the dropped 
classical style. We may conceive that the 
spirit of the Cinque-centisti—the artists of the 
period which now concerns us—was similar to 
that which has been well expressed by some of 
the better order of modern Gothic architects, 
who advocate the still fertile scope of their 
system, but which living development has hardly 
yet been manifested in their works. 

Whether the Italians reached the standard 


of art which appears to be set up by others, | 


namely, entire blindness to precedent, we may 
doubt; but we have already given the view 
which we think should be taken on this point 


| which may contribute to the right apprehension 
| of the circumstances of this important period, 


ie ; : ; 
|of the nature of those inventions which could be 


' 


the antique, and to examine what there is illus- 


| trative of the period in the last Court of the} 


| series at the Crystal Palace. 


Neither the Gothie architecture, nor the! 
peculiar style of the Renaissance, can be said to | 


have properly penetrated into Rome. Those 
who were Renaissance architects in the north, 
discarded their accustomed manner when in the 
“Eternal City.” Little, however, was done: 
Rome was the centre of disorders such as 
prevailed, in a modified degree, through the 
whole of Italy. The papal chair was filled 
by the most execrable of men, and the 
name of a Borgia became suggestive of every 
atrocity, and the most loathsome and de- 
grading vice. Elsewhere, the very men, like 
the Medici, who are named in each review of 
the history of the arts and learning, have had 
their crimes only overshadowed by the ends to 
which they applied some of their gains from 
the liberties trodden down. The “ great name” 
of Nicolas Macchiavelli was prostituted to the 
service of the most dishonourable ends. The 
possible justification for the dictatorship in each 
of the Italian cities, was only the incompetence 
of the people to appreciate the advantages and 
the responsibilities of liberty. Yet, amidst all 
the turmoil and craftiness to be seen throughout 
the Italian history of this period, the arts ra- 
pidly advanced. We have witnessed of late 


years, in European states, the blighting effects | 


of absolute government upon literature, and we 
might suppose that every state similarly circum- 
stanced, would pass from the scene of its exist- 
ence, and leave no sign. Not so, however, was 
it with the Italian states. W hist the storm 
prevailed without, the artist drew himself more 
closely to the art and the works which, to men 
like Michelangelo, could become as wife and 
children. Had the great Florentine lived, like 
the author of our day, with the public ear for an 
assuaging confidant, how, through his sonnets, 
would have breathed the woes of his country, 
of which he could merely carve the story for 
the ingenious speculation of his adimirers, in 
unyielding stone. 

| «Grateful to me is sleep, and more so to be stone ; 

Whilst shame and evil do endure, 


Neither to hear nor see is great good fortune; 
Therefore awake me not. Ah! speak low.” 


Such was the reply of Michelangelo to | 


certain lines relative to one of the figures in 
the monument of Guliano de Medici, in the 
chapel attached to the church of San Lorenzo, 
at Florence, of which a cast is to be seen in the 
Court at the Crystal Palace, along with one 
from the monument of Lorenzo de Medici, in 
the same place. 

Whilst the general condition of northern 


Italy was that which is here shadowed forth, | 


one small dukedom became especially a centre 
of the refined influence of letters, whence 
have proceeded men who have had perhaps 
greater influence upon art than any others 
that have lived. This was the dukedom of 
Urbino, which under the Duke Federigo da 
Montefeltro, became one of the chief localities 
of an early and important school of painting. 
Here we meet with the names of men like 
Perugino and Leonardo da Vinci amongst pain- 
ters, and Bramante amongst architects, as either 
resident, or having intimate relations with the 


society of what was known as the Athens of 


Umbria. Here, too, was probably the first in- 
troduction into Italy of the vehicle for painting 
—oil, by which works of such extraordinary 
power were shortly to be produced. The col- 
lection at Urbino contained a work by Van 
| Eyck, and one of that painter’s scholars executed 
a picture for the duke. Here in 1483, was 
| born the great Katfaelle, one of the two men 


| made even by men impressed with the value of 


) undertook, have done almost as much to in 
| fluence the future of architecture, as that of the 
| branches of art for which they are most cele- 
brated. Before he had attained the age of 
, twenty-one, the future prince of painters had 
done something towards his future fame. In 
|1506, Pope Julius IL. commenced the new 
church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, designed by 
Bramante, the uncle of the great painter. Here 
we meet with Raffaelle in 1508, and somewhere 
between that time and the year of his early 
death in 1520, perhaps about 1515, were exe- 
cuted those remarkable works in the Loggie of 
the Vatican, the copies of which are the chief 
objects of interest in the Italian Court at the 
Crystal Palace. Were we seeking to show the 
characteristics of that especial school of art, 
which was the “ goal of the Renaissance” (that 
which is said to have rejected everything not 
warranted by precedent), as distinguished from 
the peculiar s/y/e of the “ Renaissance ” period, 
we could hardly quote examples which have 
perhaps as much analogy to the Renais- 
sance itself, as to the paintings of the baths 
of Titus. The influence of a great name 
was exerted, beyond its authority as lead- 
ing to the practice of decoration in arabesque. 
Within the last few years so much has been 
done to elucidate every particular in the 
lives of the great painters, especially in 
“Passavant’s Life of Raffaelle,’ that we 
will merely refer to points in the biography 
of the latter relating to facts of great import- 
ance in our subject. The ardour for collecting 
works of the antique, which at first had not 
been rewarded by many discoveries at Rome, at 
last penetrated to the hiding-places of some of 
the chief works of the classical times. Michel- 
angelo has left works in sculpture, conceived in 
the manner of the antique, as well as those 
which are marked by his own peculiar excel- 
lences. Raffaelle even employed a staff of 
artists to delineate the remains of architecture 
as they were brought to light. We may sup- 
pose that he had early conceived that passion 
‘for the art of architecture of which there are 
many evidences in his works, and which a truly 
great painter should everfeel. The first Italian 
comedy was performed at Urbino, in 1513, 
when the decorations of the theatre were 
painted by Girolamo Genga, who had been a 
fellow scholar with Raffaelle. In these we 
meet with a round building in perspective, simi- 
lar to that so often represented in the paintings 
‘of the latter artist. Appointed to the direction 
of the works at St. Peter’s after Bramante, who 
died in 1514, known to have designed some of 
the chief palaces at Rome, as well as the Pan- 
dolfini Palace at Florence, the model of the 
| Travellers’ Club, there is no doubt of the influ- 
ence which he exercised and the value of the 
precepts to be gleaned from the use which he 
made of classical art. And it is most important 
to notice that whilst the architects of the early 
Renaissance period like Brunelleschi and Al- 
berti, of the commencement of the sixteenth 
century like Raffaelle, and of the later part of 
the same century like Palladio and Scamozzi, 
agreed in the close study of the antique: each 
had a character of style distinct from his models 
‘and that of other architects. In our modern 
works it is difficult to find anything of distinctive 
character. Each architect follows each model 
in turn, and nothing long. Might we not with 
advantage observe the Italian practice, where 
architects, if they did not contribute so much to 
the effect of architecture upon the public by 
offering up startling contradictions, and relies 
every day freshly snatched from the grave of 
antiquity, did at least, even in an age not unlike 
our own as regards research, contribute each one 


something to the resources of the style which 
he assumed to follow, and something worthy to 
be appreciated by the learned rather than to 


What we have now to do is to add a few remarks | who, seizing the highest rank in whatever they | tickle the sight of the vulgar? Practical archi 
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tecture should never disregard the fact, that all) San Gallo preceded those of Raffaelle. San 
art is intended chiefly for the delight of those | Gallo was a pupil of Bramante, as also was pro- 
who are not professors of art ; but it should aim bably the latter architect. But the view which 
to elevate the perceptive faculties to a high | will probably turn out to be correct, is that which 
standard, not to work down to the low level at | we held above, and which regards Raffaelle as the 
which they may be: it should seek to exercise | chief producer of the estabiished Italian archi- 
the higher faculties in the observer, and recognise tecture; and with that view, we see, the state- 
the true doctrine, that the aigher intellectual ments given in the ‘“ Hand-book,” as to the 
pleasures demand the devotion of intellect both period of the death of San Gallo during the pro- 
in the recipient and the provider. | gress of the Farnese Palace, and some six-and- 

Viewed in such lights, we have always thought twenty years after the death of Raffaelle, seem 
that the progress of Italian architecture merited consistent. One of the chief differences between 
more attentive study of its minute changes than | the architecture of San Gallo, Raffaelle, and 
it had generally received; and as the Italian Giulio Romano on the one side, and the Flo- 
Court of the Crystal Palace does not afford the | reutine and other styles, is in the use generally 
means of this to the desired extent, we will|of square instead of circular-headed openings, 


{ 


endeavour to sketch out the main elements in 
the progress referred to. 

We have said, that whatever the generalised 
characteristics of style, architects, both in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, agreed in their 
devotion to the study of such Roman remains 
as had been discovered. In the works of 
Brunelleschi we might have noticed, as dis- 
tinctive features, the arches springing from 
columns, and the column and trabeated system 
combined with the arcade, as in the Colosseum. 
By Alberti, the author of the standard treatise, 
“De Re (B&dificatoria,’ new arrangements 
were introduced. The whole height of the 
interior was reached in one order, and the ceil- 
ing was vaulted. The palatial architecture of 
Florence of the early period has, however, a 
more original and distinctive appearance. Skill 
in the grouping of stories and openings, and 
cornices of an original and fine character, were 
its chief merits, whilst amongst its general pecu- 
liarities were profuse rustication, and arch-headed 
openings, with the central shaft, and having the 
line of the extrados in the form of the pointed 
arch. Had these buildings received some fifty 
years ago the same attention which they have 
had since, they might have earlier helped to 
show how great are the resources of architec- 
ture without the necessity of using the orders. 


have been some hesitation about using the orders 
as in the old Roman temples, and it is supposed 
that the reason was the difficulty of the trabeated 
system, arising from the necessity of long archi- 


trave stones. The style of Bramante, generally | 


held to have heralded the advance of the strictly 
Cinque-cento spirit, was generally Renaissance, 
or at least in his buildings in northern Italy. 
Its distinguishing features are mainly its orna- | 
mental accessories. In his Italian palace of 
Cardinal Wolsey, the basement has even a| 
Gothic character. Bramante, however, em- | 
ployed coupled columns. 

It has been stated by a learned professor, that | 
Bramante was the first to suggest this arrange- | 
ment, of which such good use was made many | 


years later by Perrault in the Louvre, and by | Pleasant” there; the ancient stone cross, the 
Sir Christopher Wren in Greenwich Hospital, lofty picturesque buildings for water-patients a | 
But we believe little farther on, connected by the “ Bridge of | 


and the portico of St. Paul’s. 
examples are to be found in Palmyra—without | 
alluding to the building at Rome sometimes | 
called the Temple of Bacchus—which would | 
direc’ us to an early origin. | 
Peruzzi was the first who effected a good | 
combination between the orders and other fea- | 
tures of the structure. He employed one order 
over another, giving, however, to the upper 
order an entablature proportioned to the whole 
height of the building,—an arrangement which 
later became a striking characteristic of the 
works of Sansovino. 
In the works of Raffaclle and San Gallo, we | 
notice the use of rustic quoins, of the perfected 
form of the balustrade, and of the orders in| 
small dimensions, and only in the interior court, 
or appended to the windows. The interior of 
the Pantheon, no doubt, supplied the hint for 
the latter. We see it has been assumed, by the 
authority before referred to, that the works of 


covered with plaster. 


and of pilasters rather than columns. 
Michelangelo’s architectural conceptions are 
difficult to characterize, except generally by 
| ascribing to them that vastness of idea and fre- 
| quent singularity which appear in all the artist’s 
'works. The curved and broken pediment on 
which the figures in the two monuments recline, 


o 


is an early suggestion of one of the features of 


the degenerate Italian, as also of common forins | 


In that version of it which was established in 
France. In the library of San Lorenzo, he 
employed columns sunk in niches. He pro- 
‘posed an order of columns 8 feet in diameter. 
| That idea was never carried out; but it is an 
index to the character of the artist. 

In some respects, however, his example had 
‘a pernicious effect. The arabesque style of 
decoration practised by Raffaelle and Giulio 
Romano, whether according to recent doctrine 
(or not, was beautiful in general composition, 
was full of fancy in design, and could be made 
accordant with architectural forms. Not so, 
however, with the vast areas required for the 
grand designs of Michelangelo. General archi- 
tectural character, difficulties of interfering 
coves and groins, forms which, if designed with 
esthetic reason by the architect, the principles 


of all good decoration would require to be pre- 
served; all things were as nothing to the artist 
During all this early period, there seems to | 


who worked con furore, and who would not have 
hesitated to paint an area as difficult as the roof 
of the Crystal Ialace itself, could it have been 
Still, in the life and 
labour of the man, how much is there for the 
modern Reynolds to point to, for the contem- 
plation of the student. 

| This division of our subject, however, is too 
long for one article. 





GREAT MALVERN AND LEDBURY. 


MaLveRN is a delightful place, and presents, 


jin addition to its beautiful hills, splendid views, 


and ancient church, some of the best modern 
houses that we know of, dotted over the irre- 
gular ground. The Abbey gateway, the tree- 
covered walk near it, just under ‘ Mount 


Sighs,” and the noble prospect of 


* Trees, hills, and dales, 
Glist’ning with countless sun-beams,”— 

that spreads far away before you when you have 
thr ded the zig-zag and mounted to the Beacon, 
with the cathedral of the “ Faithful City” as a 
yrincipal point in the distance, will all come 
Leak to the memory of those who have once 
sojourned in beautiful Malvern. 

The Worcestershire Architectural Society 
held its annual congress the other day, and in 
the course of it visited Malvern, where Mr. 
Edward Freeman, who is always ready to lend a 
hand in these doings, gave a pleasant descriptive 
address on the church. We were not in the 
town at the time (it has only just now been 
made a town, by the way), but we fell upon it a 
few days afterwards, and will make their visit a 
reason for saying half a dozen words about the 
church. Itis curious on two grounds,—first, 
beeause it is a mixture of ox/y Norman and 
| Perpendicular,—the first and the last ;—and, 


than execrable. 
| is all very indifferent in character ; and it is to 


ee 


' secondly, for the stained glass, which fills its 
_windows. It was originally a Norman cross 
church, founded in 1085, and carried on til] 
| 1127; and this was transformed into a Perpen- 
| dicular church between 1450 and 1490, leaving 
'few of the architectural features of the ol 
' building except the columns and arches of the 
‘nave. The Norman walls were, nevertheless, 
| retained. The Perpendicular work was not 
,made to assort very harmoniously with the 
| Norman, and there are two or three little prob- 
‘lems for some minute investigator to solve here- 
‘after. Sir Reginald Bray, who gave the design 
for Henry VIL.’s Chapel, has been called the 
architect of the church, as we now see it, but 
, beyond a figure in one of the stained glass win- 
| dows, inscribed with his name, we know of no 
| evidence in favour of the assertion. 
At the east end of the church, the walls of a 
|erypt were discovered a few years ago by the 
Rev. F. Dyson. These had been exposed to 
view for the society, and we had the opportunity 
of sceing them. The apartment formed was 36 
| feet long by 21 feet wike in the clear, with two 
smaller apartments or chapels at the side, and at 
| the east end it had a double wall, with a space 
| of 11 inches between the two. 
| The old glass, as we have said, is singularly 
curious, and includes a “ Creation window ” and 
a “ Deluge window ” in the chapel on the south 
side of the chancel, and a window illustrative of 
‘the foundation of a Christian establishment 
here in very early times by St. Werstan, in the 
clearstory on the north side of the chancel. 

Of the modern glass put up in the church, the 
less that is said the better: the window at the 
east end of St. Anne’s Chapel, in memory of the 
Rev. Dr. Card, the late vicar, is nothing better 
The modern woodwork, too, 


be hoped that before long the pews, dress-box 
looking galleries, and organ-loft will give place 
to more appropriate fittings. 

As to the west window, the date is to some 
extent fixed by the introduction in various parts 
of it, irrespective of the design, of white roses 
and radiant suns, adopted as a badge by Edward 
IV. We heard an antiquary, Mr. Deck, who 
was intelligently describing the glass to a party 
of visitors on the morning we ialaeek the 
church, take credit for having himself discorered 
this evidence in confirmation of the assumed 
date of the glass, but he will find on inquiry it 
had long been observed. 

The handsome central tower had been for 
some time in a failing state, and a few months 
ago its restoration was commenced under the 
direction of Mr. Scott. An arch of stone has 
been put into the east and west fronts of the 
tower, at the level of the nave and chancel roof, 
strongly tied at the springing with iron. Each 
arch goes through the wal of tower, about 
4 feet 10 inches thick; and has two iron ties, 
3 inches by 14 inch, secured to the springers by 
keys. It must have been aticklish job to shore 
up the —————— parts while the new 
work was being put in; and its execution does 
credit to the clerk of the works, Mr. Foster. 

If you walk southward from Great Malvern 
along the side of the range of hills, you will find, 
near Mr. Berrington’s residence, embosomed in 
trees, the church of Little Malvern. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Giles, to some extent a ruin, very 
picturesque, but is used, so far as it remains, as 
the oath church :— 

* Just peeping from a woody covert near, 
The Lesser Malaern stands. Sequestered church! 
The spot around thee speaks of quietness. 
Down at the mountain’s base thou long hast braved 


The vernal tempest and December's storms; 
Yet at this tranquil time most fair thou art.” 





j 
| 
| 
| It is Perpendicular in style, has a handsome 


tower with low roof, and was built about 1482. 
There is a large hagioscope in both the north 
and south wall of the chancel, and some modern 
brasses to members of the Berrington family. 
The church is im the position of having a Roman 
Catholic for its patron, but Earl Somers nomi- 
nally presents. If you look inside Mr. Berring- 
ton’s gate you will see some beautifully kept 
grounds, a lime-tree that would shelter a detach- 
ment of cavalry, and some wonderfully luxuriant 
evergreens. 

Lord Somers’s church at Eastnor, which has 
been rebuilt in orthodox style, would afford 
matter for description; but we hasten on to 
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get to Ledbury, where there is a church com- | 


paratively little known, but very curious. To do | 
this we get on to the other side of the Malvern 
hills and gain a noble view of Herefordshire. | 
Ledbury Church has a tower with a very lofty | 
modern spire, on the north side, separated from | 
the church. The church itself is of various | 
periods: the west door is Norman, and so is the | 
arcade of the chancel : the latter will be found to | 
be very curious. Above it, on each side, but now | 
under the roof of the chancel aisle, is the ancient | 
clearstory, with small circular windows, and the 
arcade itself consists of very short Norman 
columns carrying semi-cicular arches, on high 
square pedestals, an arrangement very unusual 
in England. There are Norman sedilia, and 
the monuments, both ancient and modern, 
are numerous and interesting. Amongst the 
former, we may mention a female effigy on 
an altar-tomb, unknown, but evidently belong- 
ing to the royal family; and two with busts, 
similar in character to that of Shakspeare, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, dated 1629 and 1638. 
There are but few of this exact form, and these 
are all confined to a small segment of time. 
The modern monuments include two by West- 
macott, R.A. and one in memory of the late Mr. 
William Miles, of Bristol, by Flaxman. To the be- 
quests of the Miles’ family the poor of the parish 
are indebted to the extent of 44/. per annum. 
There is also a monument, very recently erected 
in the chancel, by Mr. Thorneycroft, in memory 
of the infant son of Mr. John Martin, the mem- 
ber for Tewkesbury. It consists of an altar- 
tomb, on which les the figure of a child, 
very gracefully disposed. Against the south 
wall of the chancel, which the end of the altar- 
tomb adjoins, are two figures of angels, spread- 
ing out to the side. In a chapel on the north 
side of the church are some of the most richly 
adorned decorated windows in England: a 
double row of ball-flowers covers all the mullions 
and tracery. These, together with a doorway 
beneath one of the windows, and which breaks 
up into it, are now being restored. It will be 
seen from these brief notes that this church 
deserves fuller illustration than it has yet had. 
And so does its eccentric sexton. 

Ledbury is a primitive place, with its half- 
timbered market-house standing on posts, to 
give an open space beneath, and other specimens 
of wooden architecture, and is usually singularly 
quiet. On the day of our visit, however, the 
annual fair had filled the streets with men, 
women, shows, cheeses, and onions: nigger 
melodists (the only things which endure for 
ever), wege charming the ears of the yokels, and 
a representation of the way in which the allied 
army had taken Sebastopol, and blown up the 
“* Rooshians,” was being exhibited by a prompt 
speculator, with portraits of Raglan, Arnaud, 
Menschikoff, and the Zimes correspondent, “all 
for a ’a’penny.” 


a Tt 





the only wonder is, that unfortunates such as 
these are ever rid of pestilence, except in the 
rave, whence, even still, they rec, le then 
ut too often contribute in turn to intensify the 
— osition of those who have not yet been 
rought to that sad riddance of all ills. As we 
long since said,—if ever the New Zealander 
stand on the ruins of London-bridge, and see 


nothing but an uninhabited desert, it will only be | 


because its site has become so saturated with 
the seeds of death as to have rendered it unin- 
habitable. 


That the Great Plague of London had its vic- | 


tims predisposed and prepared for its fell ravages 


by the filth which at that time was not even | 
huddled underground, as now it is, there are | 


few who doubt. The substitution of cesspools 
for such a state of things was then, it is true, a 


decided, but, alas! a mere temporary improve- | 
ment. The plague was stayed for two brief, 
centuries, but the time was inevitably to come | 


when the subsoil of London would be saturated 


with the om ch gg just as the surface-soil | 
en. Have we not already | 


had previously 
thrice been warned that this period is almost 
reached? The inhabitants of this great metro- 
polis, and the authorities who ought to see to 
its sanitary welfare, have here a subject which 
merits and demands their most serious and 
immediate consideration. As for the very 
limited district constituting the city-proper, 
much more has been done there than elsewhere 


throughout the metropolitan bounds, and behold | 


already the cheering result! While the pesti- 
lence 1s laying down its heavy finger, here and 
there, on filthy and unwholesome spots around 
this common centre, warning us only, as it were, 
of future terrors, and pointing out the true 
plague-spots,—the city itself, in consequence of 
the continued efforts of its active sewers com- 
mission, surveyor, and sanitary officers, to increase 
its drainage and diminish its cesspools, has re- 





commissioners of sewers. We have even, ere 
now, expressed our inclination to agree with the 
late Central Board of Health’s idea, that the 
water supply, as well as the drainage—the 
arterial system, as it were, as well as the 
venous, or, at least, the excretory,—ought to 
be in one and the same hands, or under one 
and the same ultimate control. Not long since 
we had occasion to remark that every “ house ” 
henceforth erected without provision for com- 
plete and effective drainage, ought to be razed 
to the ground. This idea seems to have been 
suggestive; for a writer in Tait’s Edinburgh 
| Magazine now proposes that “a law should 
condemn to forfeiture, after a period to be 
specified, all habitations not fit, m every sani- 
tary respect, for human habitation.” To this 
further € se Mer of our idea we freely accord 
our hearty adhesion. First of all, however, let 
the Leahbiene give power to the Sewers Com- 
mission or other sewer authorities, summarily 
to mortgage, or otherwise dispose of, every 
such habitation and every mortgage itself that 
may be already upon it, in order to provide 
funds wherewith to cleanse and close cesspoois 
/and to open drains, sinks, pipes, and closets, 
fitting it, in all such respects, for what its rents 
and mortages imply it to be,—a human dwelling. 

The connection of cholera (as well as fever) 
with the cesspool system and with the defective 
drainage which that system fosters, could not 
be more forcibly evidenced than it has been by 
the striking accordance of its separate out- 
breaks with those special warnings which we 
have ourselves long given, even to the extent of 
naming the exact spots in which the disease 
would break out—and has broken out; and 
sure we are that to our readers, who must 
have noted these warnings, and their fulfil- 
ment, it is unnecessary to enlarge on this 
subject. The outbreak in Gravel-lane and 
Ewer-street, Southwark, may be referred to as 








mained comparatively healthful and free of|one of the more recent instances. Another 





The mists were hanging heavily over the low 
grounds when we started to return, but when | 
the brow of the hill was reached, the country on 
the other side was seen bathed in sont 
and there was a sky which took away your | 
breath, so thronged it was “ with all unutterable | 
things.” 





DISEASE AND THE CESSPOOL 

SYSTEM. | 
Every day’s experience, collected from every | 
uarter, both of this and other countries, con- 
rt the fact that amongst the most powerful 
and prevailing causes which at least predispose 
those suffering or abiding under their injurious 
influence to attacks of cholera as well as of 
fever, we must place in the foremost ranks all 
such accumulations of decaying organic matter | 
as those in cesspools, saturated sites, and stag- 
nant drains, to which must be added their but 
too frequent accompaniments, over-crowded | 
dwellings, and impure or deficient water supply. | 


cholera. Is not this a most suggestive and /has just occurred in Little Coram-street, near 
instructive fact, so far as it goes? Ought it! Russell-square, and at the back of the Russell 
not to afford the utmost encouragement to every | Institution,* where pigs and cows do thrive, but 
sanitary effort, not only throughout the metro-| not human beings. A poor gentleman who had 
polis and the City itself, but in every other/ suffered great annoyance from the constant 
town throughout the country? No less instruc-| effluvia emanating from the back yard here, and 
tive, too, are the facts connected with the actual | had bitterly complained of it to the Registrar 
occurrence of cholera in its more deadly aspects. | himself, was at last attacked by the prevailing 
As for Bermondsey and other districts of the | epidemic, and has recently died of the consecu- 
low-lying, sewer-stagnant, south of the metro-! tive fever. 
polis, it is only necessary here to name them.| Before concluding our present remarks, we 
In St. James’s, Westminster, at Broad-street, | intended to note some matters of general inte- 
Berwick-street, and thereabouts, our view that! rest and importance regarding this cholera 
the true plague-pit, here, as elsewhere, is the | fever and its peculiar relation to cholera itself, 
cesspool, is confirmed by a recent report and even to A ose as also what appears to us 
by Mr. Cooper, the district engineer of the} to be the true relation of cesspool and other 
Metropolitan Sewers Commission. }emanations both to plague and cholera, as well 
The cesspool system is rampant in this/as to fevers in general, and involving what we 
as well as in but too many other districts,| may call the general pathology of these scourges, 
and that, too, although the occupiers, in| irrespective of, as well as with reference to, the 
this, as in many other instances, were invited | ozone theories to which we recently pointed 
by the Commission to drain their houses into} particular attention; but our limits in the pre- 
the sewers. The law must be altered, and | sent instance suggest postponement. 
more summary power given to the Sewers! Meantime we wish to bring under notice 
Commission ; else what is the use of their|the state of Little Chapel-street, Westmin- 
making sewers at all? They must be made} ster, to which a correspondent “ZL. G.” has 


drainage commissioners as well as commissioners 
of sewers. Under the law as it now stands, 
they cannot make drains as they do sewers; 
neither can they, in anything like an effective or 


| summary manner, compel the landlords of houses 


to do so. Hence they endeavour to obtain 
written complaints from occupiers, which are 
seldom or never forthcoming just because it 
does not please the landlords that it should be 
so,—that is, because it would displease them 
and lead to notices to quit and other disagree- 
ables ; rather than incur which, occupiers will 
risk all the terrors of their invisible and scarcely 
recognized or accredited adversaries, the noxious 
emanations from their subsites and cesspools. 
Under the Nuisances Removal Act, it appears, 
the parochial authorities have more summary 


The foul air generated in close and crowded | power, even over drainage, than the Sewers 
apartments is of itself but too capable of under- | Commissioners; hence the latter are, in a 


‘drawn our attention with a view to obtain- 
‘ing some amelioration of its condition ere 
‘the expiry of another winter may again ex- 
pose it to the risk of ravages by cholera or 
‘fever. He asserts that the whole length of 
| Little Chapel-street —370 yards, containing 
about fifty houses, is entirely without proper 
drainage. Our correspondent’s attention was 
called to this fact by some of the householders 
| themselves ; and he saw several kitchens and 
| back premises, which showed that there is a 
| cesspool under each house, and that within 4 
feet of the floor of the shop or street a 9-inch 
wall only separates the usual cesspool appendage 
from the kitchen, there being in twenty-three 
| instances no back yard at all but what is oecu- 
‘pied by it and the water cistern! The paro- 
chial authorities or Board of Health as well as 
the Sewers Commissioners ought to lose no 


mining the general health, so as to leave the | 
inhabitant predisposed to any particular form of | 
epidemic disease which may happen to prevail ; | 
but when to such a paralysis of the vital stamina | 
as this there remains to be added the power and | 
effect of the aérial poisons generated from their 

own decaying refuse, vegetable as well as animal, 


manner, obliged to turn over their own proper time in seeing to the correction of defective and 
responsibilities on to the shoulders of the| deadly mal-arrangements and nuisances such 
former, who doubtless feel inclined much rather | as these, especially in a case of this kind, 
to disown the responsibility than to act on it.| where the street in question stands in a most 
This is not as it ought to be. The Legislature | crowded district, such as those of the cholera 
really must make one and the same body} -__ 
effective drainage commissioners as well as * See “ London Shadows.” 
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and fever stricken Westminster, and has at the 
back of it a dead wall of great height, which 
prevents the possibility of an air-draught to 
disperse the noxious gases which must be con- 
tinually arising from its teeming fever-stills. 

in conclusion, we congratulate ourselves on 


the circumstance that others of the many dark 
« shadows ” of London, which we have of late 
brought into the light, are now occupying that 
official attention which it was one of our main 
purposes to engage. Among these none have 


needed such attention more than various parts 
of the parish of St. Pancras, whose districts 
generally the various medical officers — to 
be now in an improving condition. In the 
central district, however, Mr. Sutherin, the 
medical officer, reports several cases of fever 
and diarrhea, in that disgraceful locality, Ver- 
non’s-buildings, on the eastern side of the Pan- 
eras-road, near the Great Northern Railway 
terminus. These dwellings, as our readers 
already know, are in the most dilapidated state, 
and let out in tenements for which the most 
exorbitant rents are wrung from the poor, and 


although repeated complaints have been made 
to the owner, he refuses to do anything. The 
medical officer informs the Sanitary Board, that 
fever is never absent in consequence of the 
filthy state of these dens, and he earnestly | 
entrests them to take steps to compel the | 


owner to put them into something like a fit and 


habitable condition. Another monster nuisance, 
which impregnates the atmosphere for miles 
round nightly with the most noxious effluvia, | 


arising from the burning of all sorts of filth and 


refuse, in Starkey, the nightman’s, yard, Agar- 


town, is also reported on, and the clerk has | 


been ordered to write and inform those repon- 
sible, that unless steps are taken to remove the 
nuisances complained of, immediate proceedings, 
even by indictment if necessary, will be taken 
against them. 





THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTU RE, 
AND THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLI 
CATION SOCIETY. 


ave distinguished themselves as architects ; 
and 3. Technical, or deseription of the more 


posed of art and science. 
determined to keep these distinct, so that each 
should form a separate work. And this, I hold, 
was a wise determination, for one of the great 
laws of lexicographical compilation is simpli- 





icity, and another is not to overlay the imme- | 


diate leading subject with extraneous or hardly 


| relevant topics, so as to swamp the main matter | 


‘and make one doubt the immediate purpose of 
ithe dictionary. This, however, was overruled 
‘at a subsequent meeting, and the fruits are 
lapparent. Part I. contains 354 words, above 
| sixty of which consist of the names of towns, 
and above sixty names of men. 


_ proportion of matter, for generally speaking the 
| descriptions of towns and men are much longer 
than the explanation of technical terms, and 


| page after page may be turned filled with such | 


‘information, but without any more immediately 
professional or technical description. We 
would take some of the earliest names which 
‘oecur in the two first pages, and ask the prac- 
tical use of the following :— 

Aachen, the German name for Aix-la-Cha- 
' pelle. 

| Ababde (ovr Sheik Abadeh), the modern name 
for Antinoe. 

| Abaton, supposed to be the ancient name for 
Biggeh. 

And again :-— 

Acerno, in the province of Naples, called 
| Principate. Citrais the see of a bishop, and has 
‘therefore a cathedral besides a parish church. 
| Adranos is said to be the modern name of 

Hadriana. 

Now surely it ought to be he'd that no town 
ishould be cited, which did not contain some 
|very remarkable edifices, and these should be 
briefly noticed with the architectural points 


| 


| the deseriptions of many towns seem rather to 


— or description of the leading men who | 


immediately professional subjects of design and 
construction, architecture being properly eom- | 
It was at one time! 


But even this | 
| numerical relation does not exhibit the actual | 


“he was employed at Naples in the eighteent}, 
century,” without one of his works being 
org or Aichl, in practice at Prague, who 
ied there in 1723, aged fifty-six! ! and Agudo, 
Maestro Mayor in Cordova, in the year 1477!! 
all which is wonderfully instructive! In the 
names just quoted, several appear as Spanish 
architects, introduced, as already remarked, 
without any justifiable reason, as though it were 
desired to note those who had never yet been 
‘noticed, in order to rescue their humble name; 
‘from oblivion, forgetful that this very oblivion 
is the judgment of history itself, passed on men 
whose names did not deserve a record in tly 
memoirs of past times. 
There be names of high descent, and thereby storied 
honours ; 
Names of fair renown, aud therein characters o/ 
merit: 
But to lend the low-born nobles names, is to shed 
upon them ridicule and evil. 
Yea, many weeds run rank in pride, if men have 
dubbed them cedars, 
And to herald common mediocrity with the noisy 
| notes of fame, % 
| Tendeth to its deeper scorn. 
Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy. 


But a most extraordinary feature is the 
abuadant introduction of Spanish technical 
terms, unheard of before on this side of the 
Bay of Biseay. It was never considered by th: 
subscribers, that the “ Dictionary of Architec- 
ture” was to be a polyglot compilation; but 
common sense would suggest that the technica! 
terms to be explained and illustrated would 
be those English ones in common use, and 
jsuch foreign words as had become natural- 
jized among us. There is no doubt that 
hitherto our language has been poor and 
deficient in technical words im all branches o/ 
science, and so much behind the technicolog) 
of foreign nations, that in architecture we have 
borrowed largely from the Italian and French in 
order to supply the deficiency; so that there 
are many of their terms of art in common and 
familiar use among our architects. But it is 
| most injudicious to introduce words which may 





"| that rendered them worthy of consideration ; but | have been casually used only once or twice by 


| some accidental writer ; and it argues still more 


Tur publication of the third part of the “ Dic- | be transcripts of some local directory or general | affectation and pedantry to introduce terms 


tionary of Architecture,” which completes the 
letter A, seems to afford a fitting opportunity 
of reviewing the progress of this publication, 
and of considering how far it may have answered 
public expectation, or fallen short of what such 
a work should be. Having taken an active 
_ in the proceedings of the Arehitectural 
-ublication Society, and differing materially 
from those who bear the chief direction of this 
publication, I think it right to bring my stan- 
dard of such a work to the test of public 
opinion ; and the more particularly, as I owe it 
to many of my professional brethren, whose 
support has been given to the proceedings of 
this society, on the faith of my co-operation in 
carrying out the views enunciated in the original 


| handbook, without the special merit which 
should distinguish an architectural guide. In 
| fact, it may be considered that if the topogra- 
| phical section is to be completely comprehen- 
| sive of every city, every town, or every village 
containing architeetural objects worthy of 
notice, this portion would outswell every other, 
jand the handbooks of Murray would be found 
| more useful and complete, and more likely to 
|be the companion of the travelling architect, 
| than the ponderous folios of the Architectural 
| Publication Society. 

| In the biographical section the like want of 
judgment is evident, by the introduction of 
obseure and doubtful names. The very second 
|word in the dictionary is the name of Aaken, 





jnever before used by English architects or 
authors, and borrowed from a country never 
looked up to as an architeetural authority. 
Hence there is great objection to the swarm 
of Spanish words, such as ajaraca, aldohaire, 
aleatifa, aleayceria, almocaraba, almorrefa, XC. 
which answer no purpose whatever but to swell 
out the dictionary, and produce a most fatiguing 
prolixity, creating just apprehension of its 
interminable length, when we find that letter A 
contains 1,362 words! What will the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet produce ? 

The different timbers, whether used for build- 
ing purposes or not, find a place without any 
obvious use, as alangium hexapetalum (woodooya 
jand akola), a useful wood of Cuddapah, Kast 





prospectus. A very serious question raised a| and one’s wonder is excited, when we learn that | Indies ; and of like deep meaning appear Achras, 


great difficulty at the very commencement. 


[t | all that the compilers have to say of him is, | Ahguibb, Alguilar, and Alizier (now probably for 


was whether the work should be an eneyclo- | that “he was of Friesland, died soon after 1529, | the first time meeting the eye of the wondering 


peedia or a dictionary. It was obvious that if 
the former were adopted, it must embrace a 
general treatment of the various artistie and 
scientific subjects connected with architecture, 
which would require elaborate essays, display- 
ing a whole view of the matter. considered both 
historically and as toits gradualdevelopment from | 
its first principles to its most recent discoveries | 
and perfection. This was out of the question, for | 
unless supported by one of the leading firms of 
Paternoster-row, who would be able to eagage 
the highest services by a liberal remuneration, 
it would be hopeless to find competent men 
willing to undertake such arduous and almost 
gratuitous labours. But as a dictionary only | 
requires a brief clear definition of any particular | 
term, with perhaps a short notice of its bearing, 
it was felt that such an undertaking, at the 
same time that it would be highly useful to all 
connected with architecture, was quite within 
the scope and means of the society. Conse- 
quently the title of Dictionary was adopted. 

It was then important to trace the limits of 
subjects contained in so large a theme as archi- 
tect ure, which combines three great sections— 

‘One whole in several parts, yet each part 
spreading to a whole :”’—], Geographical, or 
description of towns and edifices: 2. Biogra- 








! 


| while executing the Oldenhoofer campanile at 
| Leeuwarden; but whether the Oldenhoofer cam- 
| panile is good, bad, or indifferent, our informant 
sayeth not. Abarea (El Maestro Miguel de) 





| honour of being considered an architect, because 
“he began, in 1657, a chapel in that town, to 
S. Martin de la Ascension y Lorinaz. In 
1674, he was ealled upon to make, with Zun- 
zunuigui, the formal inspection upon completion 
of the works of the church and convent of 
the Franeiscans outside of Tolosa.”” Next we 
have ‘“Abaria, who constructed, 1610, the 
tower of the parochial church of Sta. Maria de 
Oxirondo, at Vergara, in Guipuzcoa, Spain ;” 
and “Abbati, a pupil of Ferdinando Galli 
Bibiena, noted for his etching of a catafalque 
froma design by his master, in 1788.” Now all 
these names oceur in the first two pages, and 
are a sample of apocryphal reputation of men, 
some of whom were, in all likelihood, never 
architects at all, but probably master masons, 
clerks of the works, engravers of a solitary 
architectural print, or at best, men whose works 
did not extend beyond an unknown church 
tower, or building a mill, as did Arearia, at 
Mantua, in 1,400, or some unnamed occupation, 
as Abruzzo, who is mentioned merely because 


/of Beasain, is admitted to the posthumous | 


| professional man), the upholder rising up to the 
jsame importance as the architect; aud the 
| landseape-gardencr having all his trees lengthily 
treated of in their several varieties. 

Even the false spelling of authors is corrected, 
‘and the misspelt word has its place im the 
alphabetical order; as gricranes, properly 
Agicranes ; and “ Hgyei isa mistake of Stuart’s 
Dictionary for Agyieus;” and many others. 
And few would be able to divine that the follow- 
ing were English architectural terms, or that 
|some properly related to any department of 
architecture at all: — Metiaioi, Aegicranes, 
Aequimelium, Albarii, Albohaire, Adjutage, Adjec- 
tion, Accouplement, Abuse, Acerra, Accubitum, 
Aeiseculus, Acreme, Acroaris, Acroterion, Acro- 
lithos(!), Acropedium, Actus(!!), Adrian, Aduana, 
Aduar, Aethousa, Albenque, Ajaraca (! ! !), taken 
out of Part 1. only, or the first thirty-two pages. 
Another objectionable prineiple foliowed is that 
of not giving in frequent instances immediate 
references to authorities, but affixing a number 
at the end of articles, and which numbers will, 
I suppose, be explained by a subsequent index. 
But during the issue of the work such numerical 
references are veiled in obscurity, and will only 
be revealed when the last part appears, it is to 


| be hoped before the Greek kalends. 
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Nothing, however, is more impolitic than to | edifice has been restored at a cost of 600/. con- | ton, for the purpose of opening a bazvar tow: 
weary the reader by cross references of any sort, tracted for by Mr. Huddlestone, of Lincoln. | defraving the expenses. - 
and to oblige him to take down one volume to! The old north aisle has been taken down, re- Torquay —The Society of Friends i 
elucidate the other. Each subject should be} built, and extended; and a new fir open-arch | neighbourhood are creeting a meeting-ho 
complete in itself, and nothing deferred to aj roof, stained and polished, and covered on the | the Warren-road, from the designs and unde: 
future letter or word, Thus the word “Awning” | outside with Staffordshire tiles, has been placed | superintendence of Mr. Edward Appleton, 
has the very commonest explanation of its use | over the building. Six new windows have been | Torquay, architect. The style is Italian, ¢ 
on board of a ship or as a tent ; while its nobler | added, to correspond in architecture with the | cuted with the limestone of the district, w 
and more special architectural use in the ancient | others ; and two arches have been thrown across | Bath stone dressings. ‘The building consists « 
theatres and amphitheatres is most pedantically | the church in the msidé, the others having been | porch entrance, waiting-rooms, committee 


and affectedly deferred until the letter “V”| capped and cleaned. Weathered buttresses | over front part of building, and meetimg-ro 
introduces the reader to “ Velarium,” which is | have been added on the outside of the church, | with offices, &e. The convmittee-room is 
10 English word at all. and on the roof four ornamental crosses have arranged as to be convertible into a galler 


It will be at once conceded, that such a dic-| been placed. The nave roof has been removed, when needed, by removing shutter partitio 
tionary should be comprehensive, but at the and another put on, to correspond both inthe) Verwick (Cardigan)—Yhe elarch here w 
sane time the definitions should be as concise | interior and exterior with the north aisle. The reopened on Friday week. In conseque 
as possible. Hence the propriety is very ques- | chancel has been restored at the expense of of a difficulty which the contractors, Mess: 
tionable of the introduction of the terms of! Mr. H. C. Bingham, the lord of the manor. In| John Joseph, of Cardigan, and David Jenkins 
other professions, particularly the legal. The | the interior, open stained deal benches have Kilgerran, are said to have experienced in obta 
attempt to define the law of the term, instead of | been set down in place of the lumbering old ing the necessary materials, the building was not 
limiting the explanation to the term itself, is) pews. An open porch and new door will be complete. 
apt to mislead any one who should trust to so added to correspond with the south side of the Barthomley.—The restoration of the ancie1 


doubtful an authority; and the danger still edifice, and a light iron gate will be placed at church at Barthomley, near Crewe, is approac!:- 


ereater, when the law laid down and the autho- the porch entranee. The flooring is of red and, ing completion. An entirely new chaneel h 
rities quoted are incorrect. Such is the ease! blue Staffordshire paving-tiles, supplied by been built from designs made by Mr. Trubshaw, 
with the words Advowson, Arbitration, Arbi-| Messrs. Peakes, of Tunstall. Mr. G. G. Place of Stafford, in the Early Pointed style of Gothi¢ 
trator, and Award. With the first an architeet, | was the architect for the restorations. architecture; and the triple laneet window wil! 
1s an architect, has never to do; and with) Beccles—The joint tender of Messrs. Wood- be filled with stained glass, executed under th 
‘espect to the latter, the more he relies on his | rooffe and Son, and Mr. S. Pells, of Beecles, direction of Mr. F. Howard, from a suggestio 
egal adviser, and the less on the “ Architectural | builders, has been accepted for the erection of by the rector, the Rev. Edward Duncombe. The 
Dictionary,” the better, for it is but as the blind |the chapels, lodge, entrance-gates, &c. on the first window, in six medallions, exhibits the e 
leading the blind. |new parish burial-ground. ‘The expenditure before the appearance of Christ on earth, com 
Some of the articles are treated with much will be about 900/. and the works will be ear-| mencing with the “ Fall of Man.” The second 
ability, such as those on Alabaster, Atmosphere, | ried out agreeably to the plans prepared by Mr. period, ‘The Manifestations of the Saviour on 
Athens, and gina; but it is to be regretted | Farrow, of Diss. Earth,” occupies a double portion of space, and 
that the editors should have perversely retained} -44ofs/ey—This church, having fallen into forms the centre feature of the whole window 
the name of the Ruins of gina to be those of decay, has been under repairs during the last’ Above it appears “ The Entombment,” ‘ Th: 
the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, when it is fifteen months. The present incumbent under- Incredulity of St. Thomas,” and “The Ascen 
now recognised by the sounder classical arche- took the task of procuring means for its restora-| sion ;”’—which, similar in size to “The Cruci- 
ologist as that of Pallas. And it is surprising tion, and has succeeded in completing its reno-  fixion,” occupies the summit of the light. 4 
that the stupendous temples of Agragas (Gir- vation. The pulpit, pews, and desks correspond | third period, “‘ The Progress of the Christian 
genti), and its many other wondrous antiquities, | with the rest of the interior improvements. Religion subsequent to the Ministry of th 
should have been wholly omitted, while the The architect employed was Mr. Reynolds. Messiah on Earth,” is also illustrated. Th: 
word “ Altar” occupies almost four columns of Wallingford. —St. Mary’s Church, which has | stained glass has been executed by Messrs 
matter, Ambo two, Antwerp four, and Apiarium been closed for repairs for more than a year, Pilkington, of St. Helen’s. There is another 
nearly one, without any reference to the struc- was found so dilapidated in some parts as to small stained-glass window in the chancel, put 
tural form of the waxy cells of the bee, which require to be rebuilt: this has been done, and up to the memory of Mrs. Duncombe, recently 
once formed the subject of a very interesting the church has been greatly enlarged: the body deceased ; and two windows in the south aisle, 
paper read before the Institute of British of the tower has been opened to the aisle by an illustrative of Divine merey and Christian 


‘ 
I 
} 
i 


Architects by Mr. S. Smirke. arch, and a light organ-gallery erected, with sit-| charity, also designed by Mr. F. Howard. 
It is to be observed, also, that the woodcut tings under, affording further accommodation. Wrockwardine—The parish church has just 


illustrations are too few ; were they more nume- The old Gothic east window of the Ascension , undergone a thorough renovation, and been re- 
rous, space would be gained, and the explana- has been renewed and further embellished with opened by the bishop of the diocese. It has been 
tions might then be more curt and less prosy. | the four Evangelists and other ornaments. The completely repewed, and has also received a new 
What has here been said cannot surely be con- reopening took place on Tuesday in last week. | roof to nave, and north and south transepts. Th 
sidered to have exceeded legitimate criticism. Crewkerne. — The consecration of Christ) whole of the west end has been rebuilt. New 
A work published by a committee, consisting of Church, Crewkerne, was performed on the 20th windows have been put in the north and south 
two professors and many of the leading men of ult. Towards the cost of the new edifice, Mr. | walls of nave, and in the west walls of north and 
the profession, naturally excited high hopes, Wm. Hoskins gave 1,000/.; Mr. Wm. Sparks, south transept. An alteration has also been 
and, indeed, ought to be very useful and 500/.; and Mrs. Donisthorp, 200/. The eree- | effected by the removal of the south porch, and 
valuable. Such are the only means left to me, in tion of the church has already cost 3,638/. and inserting a new doorway at the west end, above 
the endeavour to induce a different treatment, there is only 127/. to be made up. It contains | which is a new three-light window of stained 
and to render the work in future really worthy 410 sittings, and is in the Perpendicular style. glass, executed by Mr. David Evans, of Shrews- 
the patronage of the profession and the public. The architect was Mr. M. Allen. The building | bury. The space within the communion-rails is 
Our character as architects is involved in it. is of Ham-hill stone. ~ | paved with encaustic tiles, as is also the floor of 
T. L. Donatpson. | Henbury. — The consecration of the church | the chancel, the other parts of the church being 

lof St. John the Evangelist, at Hallen, near paved with blue and red Staffordshire tile. The 





mers a a eee |Henbury, took place on Monday before last. | alterations and improvements have been carried 
CHURCH-BU ILDING NEWS. Mrs. Geiterecnt of Henbury-court, gave | out in less than rr months by Mr. Dodson. 
Algarkirk.—We are requested to supply the the site for this church; and Mrs. Sawyer,| Newark.—The work of restoration at St. 
name of the architect not ascertained till now. of Severn-house, guaranteed a sum towards | Mary’s Church goes on but slowly. It was ex 
It was Mr. R. C. Carpenter. [the erection, which cost 1,0007. Mr. C. S. | pected that the reopening would take place in 
Deptford.—The new church of St. John, of Fripp, of Bristol, was the* architect. The! the middle of October, but the church, it is now 
which we spoke last week, consists of nave, building is in the English style of architec-| said, cannot be ready before the beginning of 
chancel, side aisles, north and south chapels, | ture, and is capable of containing about 200! November. The seventeen windows which were 
and vestry. The walling is of Kentish rag, with| persons. The construction of the building was|to be reglazed with cathedral glass are almost 
Bath stone dressings. The fittings are to be of | entrusted to Messrs. Wilcox and Son, of Bristol. | completed. 
deal, stained. Minton’s encaustic tiles will be | The church, in addition to an east and west} Preston.—The restoration of the parish church 
used for the chancel. The roofs will be of deal, | window, has ten small side windows, the latter | now rapidly approaches completion, so far as the 
stained, boarded on the back of rafters, felted | painted and stained by Mr. E. Sawyer, of! body of the exterior is concerned. The erection 
and covered with slate. We give the dimen-| Severn-house. The east window, a small one,|of the tower and spire will yet require some 
sions :— The nave, 88 feet 2 inches long, by 26/is the gift of Mrs. Butterworth, and was painted | time. On Saturday week, according to the local 
feet 3 inches wide, and 63 feet to apex of roof ; by Mr. Bell, of Bristol. It is a three-light | Guardian, nearly 100 of the workmen were to 
north aisle, 88 feet long, by 15 feet wide, and| window: in the top compartment is the dove, | celebrate the progress of the works by a supper 
a0 feet high; south aisle, 23 feet 6 inches long, typifying, the Holy Spirit, and on the sides are|in the National School-room. Of the new 
by 17 feet 6 inches wide; chancel, 39 feet long, | two angels, bearing scrolls ; whilst in the centre | stained-glass windows, besides the chief window, 
by 26 feet 6 inches wide, and 58 feet to apex./is the figure of our Saviour, with those of| two additional ones have been completed. The 
The interior of the chancel roof is to be boarded | St. Peter and St. John, one on each side. The larger, at the east end of the aisle, is divided 
toa Gothie form. The church is to accommodate | amount collected towards defraying the cost of | into four principal compartments, representing 
above 1,000: about one-fourth will be free.|the edifice is 511/. 5s. 113d. The remaining | the Evangelists. The , nati portion contains 
The architect is Mr. P. C. Hardwick; the| sum will be provided by Mrs. Sawyer. . | the four parables of “The Ten Thousand 
ge Mr. Myers; and the clerk of works,| Tirerton.—The improvements in St. Peter’s | Talents,” Matt. xviii.; “The Sower,” Luke viii. ; 
I pease ie - “a Church are progeny rapidly. The fine old | “The Good Samaritan,” Luke x.; and “The 
on Wed: ‘A i ad eg | CHAPGH War re-opened tower is undergoing restoration. A meeting} Lost Sheep,” Luke xv. The six smaller subjects 
1 Wednesday in fast week. This very old| was convened last week by the ladies of Tiver-| occupying the upper part are the angel, the 
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bull, the lion, the eagle, the dove, and the | chancel being more elaborate. The chancel arch 
pelican. The upper portion of the middle |is of two orders. All the timber, red Baltic, is 
window on the south side of the aisle contains | planed and chamfered, stained and varnished. 
three angels, bearing the text,—“ Suffer little|Open benches, with carved ends, occupy the 
children to come unto me, and forbid them nave, leaving an avenue in the centre, laid with 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The | encaustic tiles. The chancel is raised one step, 
principal portion of the window is in three divi- | and on each side is fixed a bench for the choir. 
sions, representing Christ blessing the little |The sacrarium is raised two steps, and is divided 
children, the background being intense blue, from the choir with altar rails of moulded wood 
with diaperal ornament. The artist is Mr.}work, enclosing the Lord’s Table, which is 
Wailes, of Neweastle. \framed of massive oak. Both choir and sacra- 
Rochdale-—The restoration of the parish|rium are laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. 
church has now commenced. The estimated | Stone crosses surmount the apex of each gable, 
expenses of the proposed alterations are 1,000/. and a gilt iron one terminates the point of the 
towards which sum upwards of 800/. have spirelet. The church is provided with 150 
already been couthibiatied: On Thursday before kneelings. It has cost nearly one thou- 
last the chief stone of the extension was laid. A sand pounds, the whole of which has been 
gutta-percha bottle, containing various coins of defrayed by the Rev. Mr. Goalen. A burial 
the realm, and a newspaper of the day, were | vault has been formed in the chancel for the 
deposited. 
Brighouse-+-The foundation-stone of a new hurtful 
and enlarged congregational chapel was laid at Hay, of 
Bridge End on Wednesday week. The archi- | 
tects are Messrs. Mallinson and Healey, of | MD ta, ee 
Bradford. The site adjoins that of the present) ST. MARK’S SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL. 
chapel. | Tne schools represented by our engravings 
Edinburgh.—To meet the wants of the mem- have been commenced at the corner of Roscoe- 
bers of the Episcopalian Church in the vicinity | street and Back Knight-street, in Liverpool, 
of Newhaven and Trinity, the Rev. W. M. want of school accommodation having been 
Goalen, with the sanction of the Bishop at long felt in the district. The architect, Mr. T. 
Edinburgh, opened a temporary place of worship D. Barry, has adopted the Geometric Gothic for 
at the former place, which having prospered, he the style of his building. The principal front 
was induced to proceed with the erection of a presents several windows, filled with tracery. 
small church (now completed) on the estate of The principal staircase is surmounted by a 
Trinity, about half-way between Newhaven and | tower whose upper stage is pierced with similar 
Granton. Already, according to the Scottish tracery. The tower is covered by a pyramidal 
Ecclesiastical Journal, fifty sittings have been! roof of high pitch, and is intended to be used 
engaged, and the chapel was recently opened for’ in aiding ventilation. 
divine service. It is dedicated to the Holy} The school buildings consist of three floors, 
Trinity, and is of the Middle Pointed style. It|the infant school occupying the ground-floor : 


ractices should be continued. 
iverpool, were the architects. 


essrs. 





is built of Fife freestone in random squared the boys’ school will be on the first, and the | 


rubble, with dressings of Craigleith stone, and | girls’ school on the second or upper story. Each 
consists of a chancel 19 feet by 16 feet, nave! of the school-rooms has an area of 1,600 square 
15 feet by 20 feet, south porch and south-west | feet, and will accommodate 200 children. Adjoin- 
spirelet, a vestry, with outside door on north’ ing each school is a class-room and entrance- 
side of chancel. The nave is divided into three | lobby, a portion of the latter being devoted to 
bays, the westernmost being occupied by the! the reception of caps, bonnets, &e. The height 
one and spirelet, the others with segment-|of each of the two lower schools is 14 feet from 

eaded two-light traceried windows in each. | floor to ceiling; the girls’ school is to have 
The east and west gables are pierced with three- | an open-timbered roof, 11 feet high to the 
light windows, with tracery in the head, of|eaves. Access is obtained from Roscoe-street 
different and symbolical design, that for the | to each of the schools, so that the children will 





‘founder and his family, and more’s the pity such | 


be kept out of the narrow side-street almost 
entirely. An airing-yard is provided for each 
school. 

Adjoining the schools is a residence for the 
master, to consist of three bed-rooms, parlour, 
kitchen, scullery, &c. with a separate yard. 

The buildings are to be constructed of grey 
brick, with quoins, dressings, and wrought work 
of the local red sandstone. The contract for 
the building has been taken by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, of Liverpool, and the cost is estimated 
at 2,200/. 

The site offered some difficulties, which have. 
been satisfactorily overcome. H. shows a door- 
way to churchyard. 





PRESERVATION OF OAK DOORS. 

SEEING in the Bui/der an inquiry how to restore 
discoloured oak church doors, by your correspon- 
| dent “O. W. W. F.’ I beg leave to give you my 
opinion and mode of treatment in such cases, and 
lament to see so many instances of neglect and ruin, 
especially in country churches, to the external oak 
doors and wood work, by the omission of more fre- 
quently varnishing with pure copal, say every two or 
three years. I have known church doors exposed to 
° northern aspect for twenty years remain fresh in 
| colour and surface by proper attention to timely var- 
‘nishing. Jn the case in your last number I fear the 
| discoloration may be so deep as almost to require 
scraping before varnishing, but if not, the discoloured 
parts may be stained with raw sienna ground in 
water with a little umber, and applied with a brush 
as a grainer would do in distemper, and after that is 
thoroughly dry, which will be in less than an hour, 
give the whole a coat of good copal varnish and the 
next day another. Oak being of a very porous nature, 
requires more varnish than other woods to resist the 
variableness of our climate, and we frequently see the 
bottom parts of oak doors almost black from neglect- 
ing this necessary preservative to their colour and 
| durability. JOHN CLARKE. 





With respect to the inquiry relative to the restora- 
tion of church doors, permit me to suggest the follow- 
ing mode which I have adopted frequently, and even 
within a few months, and find it the best that can be 
done, viz. let the doors be well cleaned, say with a 
cabinet-maker’s scraper and glass paper, then give 
them one coat of equal proportion of boiled and raw 
linseed oil mixed : after it is well dry, apply one coat 
of best copal varnish, and the doors will be restored 
almost to their original state, and will be protected 
from the weather for a considerable time. J.S. 
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A PROBLEM IN PRACTICAL 
CARPENTRY. 


Nor seeing an answer to the question that 


appeared in the Builder (p. 456), I beg to| A. Giles is the engineer. 


enclose a diagram for all practical purposes. 
The question was as follows :— 


Suppose the pitch of a roof to be at an angle | 


of 45°, and the position of the depth of the 
purlin to be at right angles to the plane of the 
pitch, the purlin to be 6 inches deep; required 
the length of a line that would coincide a right- 
angled intersection with the hip rafter, or 
valley-piece, otherwise called the down bevel. 


Let @ 4 ¢ on the annexed diagram repre- 
sent one half of the roof, the slant or pitch, 
ac, at an angle of 45°, d ¢, the supposed 
depth of the purlin, 6 inches. Then, according 
to the geometrical construction from the point 


e, describe the are, df, draw ef parallel to de, | 


and fg parallel to a 4, or at right angles to de ; 
draw dg parallel to ef; from the point e draw 
eq, which is the down bevel of the purlin in all 
varticular cases. The arithmetical solution may 
. stated thus: the square root of the sum of 
the squares of de and /¢ is equal to the length 
of line that would coincide at right-angled inter- 
sections. 

Depth of purlin d e = 67 in. = 36 

Length of the line fy = 42°2426 in. = 18 


54 
54 = the sum of the squares of de and fg, 
the square root of 54/7 = 7°348, &c. = the 
length of line required. oe 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Brighton.—The Congregational Chapel near 
the railway station is finished, and about to be 
opened. It is, externally, wholly of cut stone, 
and is picturesque and peculiar in effect. The 
light is mostly obtained from large rose windows, 
high up. Many houses are being built around 
Brighton, all of them poor in character. The 


town is very full ; houses “a hundred a week :”’ | 
every one you know is there; and a walk on the | 


esplanade is equal to the destruction of your 
hat-rim. 

Iynn.— The New Corn-hall building will 
soon be completed. The architect is Mr. 
Maberly, and Mr. Edmunds the contractor, 


both of Lynn. The building will be corporation | 


property, and the amount of the contract is 
2,450/. including the materials of the former 
building. The new hall will be 161 feet in 
length, 51 feet in width, and 40 feet in height, 
with glass roof, supported by iron pillars at the 
sides, bearing a series of twenty-four ornamental 
iron spandrils. The front is of stone, in the 
Ionic style. The capital will be surmounted 
by a large stone _— representing Ceres, with 








' 
| docks, is architecturally complete, and on/is not yet public property, but its recom- 
| Thursday in last week the piles of the front | mendations are understood to be, in effect, 
;dam were commenced being drawn up. Mr.! decidedly adverse to the Lowry Hill pro- 
|ject, which is rejected by Mr. Rawlinson for 
Worcester —The first of the three names in| reasons similar to those already noticed in ou 
the list selected for she election of a country | columns, as well as in those of the local papers, 
surveyor was, we are informed, Mr. Henry | and in memorials of the ratepayers. The sit 
Day, not Mr. Henry. |which is recommended as fulfilling most com 
Tavistock.—The inhabitants of this town have | pletely the conditions essential for a good 
established a School of Practical Art, in con-| lunatic asylum is said to be the estate of Gar 
nection with the Government Department of | lands, near Carlton. 
Science and Art. Several classes have met for} Birmingham.—At a recent public meeting re- 
instruction in mechanical drawing, &c. The | lative to the sureties of the new town-hall con- 
Duke of Bedford has contributed towards the | tractors, it was stated that Mr. Lloyd, a gen 
expense of models for the artisan classes, and | tleman who resided in Wales, was one of the 
for the local National school, British free-school, | four sureties for the completion of the hall b 
and his grace’s school at Milton-green. | Messrs. Hansom and Welch, the contractors 
Kingsbridge —Three men have been buried | These gentlemen failed in their engagements, 
alive at Winslade quarry, near Kingsbridge, in| and Mr. Lloyd came forward to fulfil his shar 
the south of Devon. The quarry has been|of the obligation he had contracted. Afte1 
excavated to the depth of upwards of 250 feet: | much consideration it was agreed that on pay- 
it descends 100 feet perpendicularly, and then} ment of one thousand pounds, the claim against 
runs underground in a sloping direction to the | him should ve considered as satisfied. Mr. Lloyd 
depth of 150 feet more. Three labouring men| accordingly paid the one thousand pounds, and 
were at work in the quarry, when about a/ some of the most influential commissioners then 
quarter of an acre of ground fell in upon them, | told him that “if he proceeded with the work, 
carrying with it a blacksmith’s shop, and bury-| and had it completed in time for the musical 
| img the poor fellows in the ruins. The immense | festival, /hey would see that in the end he should 
quantity of earth and stones that fell must, it is | wot be injured.’ Mr. Lloyd accordingly devoted 
thought, have instantly killed them. There | almost all his time exclusively to the completion 
were, at all events, no hopes of their being extri-| of the hall, so as to have it opened for the 
cated alive. musical festival. By these means he was 
Plymouth.—The new schools in Trinity dis-| admitted to have benelited the commissioners at 
trict are to be commenced forthwith, although | least 400/. and promoted the public interests to 
| the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone is | the serious injury of his family. An attempt to 
not to take place until next month. The build-| redeem the pledge of the commissioners by 
| ing is to be in the Early English style, and will | means of a concert failed, the committee being 
ieousist of two school-rooms, each 51 feet by| obliged to make up the receipts to a sum 
i 18 feet, two eclass-rooms, and a tower (with| of 200/. leaving 800/. even of his original loss 
| bells) at the south-west angle. The walls are| uncompensated, and to which remained to be 
to be built of Pomphleet stone, with Bath stone | added a sum borrowed, it appeared, by the 
dressings. The roof of the girls’ school will| architects during the progress of the work, and 
ibe open. The architect is Mr. James Hine, | for which Mr. Lloyd had become liable, so that 
| whose plans were approved by the National | in all his losses were estimated at upwards of 
| School Society, and the Committee of Council | 2,000/. Farther efforts were made, but without 
(on Edueation. j avail, and a public meeting has lately been held 
W olrerhampton.—The General Purposes Com- | in order to make a final attempt in this stingy 
|mitte, at Wolverhampton, met on Thursday /town to keep faith with Mr. Lloyd, so as at 
| in last week, to consider the applications and | least to leave him not a serious loser on the 
| testimonials for the vacant office of town sur-|whole transaction. The meeting subscribed 
lveyor, in this borough. There were fifty-six | fairly, it appears, towards the end in view, but 
| candidates, and the committee ultimately selected | the Birmingham public, we fear, are by no 
| from the list seven of those whom they deemed | means likely to follow the example of the few, 
ithe most eligible, to be laid before the town! or to feel any moral responsibility in the 
‘council. The election was to take place at the | matter, or trouble their heads about Mr. Lioyd’s 
| monthly meeting of the council on Monday last. | losses. 
|-——At length, says the local Chronicle, there is} Leicester. — The foundation stone of the 
| some prospect of an efficient and comprehensive | Leicestershire Infant Orphan Asylum, was laid 
| system of sewerage being carried into effect in| by Lady Hazlerigg, on Friday in last week, in 
Wolverhampton. At a meeting of the Public the Fosse-road, between Danett’s-hall and the 
| Works Committee of the Town Couneil, held | Hinckley-road. Messrs. Flint and Shenston ar 
on Monday in last week, Mr. Rawlinson was | the architects, and Mr. Herbert the builder. 
|appointed the engineer to project a system of |———The value of property in the town oi 
| sewerage for the town, and prepare the necessary | Leicester appears to be on the increase. Ata 
|plans, estimates, &e. for carrying out these | recent meeting of the council, it was mentioned 
| works. Mr. Rawlinson has also been appointed | that the increase to the borough property in 
I to report upon the best souree whence to obtain | buildings since Christmas was from 2,000/. to 
/an ample supply of water for the borough. 3,000/. Ata sale of property belonging to the 
| Runcorn.—The contracts for the alteration | assignees of a bankrupt, the competition and 
land extension of the Bridgewater docks, are | attendance, according to the local Adrerfiser, 
said to have been entered into; and the works, | was of an extraordinary character. Some time 
lit is expected, will be shortly proceeded with. | before the sale the room was completely crowded 
Sunderland —On Monday week an accident | with a highly-respectable company, and many 
happened at the new works of the south dock had to go away without gaining admittance. 
here, by which one man was killed on the spot, | After avery spirited competition, the cottage and 
‘and three others were severely injured. They about two aeres of land, situate beyond the 
were engaged in removing a large stone by the Race-course, on the London-road, were knocked 
use of a crane, one of the iron handles of which | down for 1,850/. realising upwards of 800/. per 


a sheaf of corn and sickle. This figure is nearly{ broke, and the men at the other handle were | acre. 


finished, and is the work of Mr. Patterson, 
statuary, of London. The public library at 
the Atheneum will soon be removed into the 
new building. The Young Men’s Institute 
building, as well as the Society of Arts, are 





now permanently under the same roof, and both | 


are in full operation. 

Banbury.—A_ water company has at length 
been formed. The subscribed capital is 10,0007. 
in 1,000 10/. shares. Mr. J. H. Jones, C.E. is 
engineer, and Mr. T. A. Hedley, C.E. superin- 
tending engineer and secretary. It is proposed 
to place 120 hydrants in the public streets and 
highways, to be used in cases of fire, for water- 
ing the streets, &c. 

Southampton.—The new graving dock, at the 


jerked, and the handle which they held broke} No¢tingham.—Mr. George Gill, the founder 
from their grasp, and drove round with great | of the Working Man’s Retreat, at Nottingham, 
velocity, coming in contact with the head of the | and a contributor to the People’s College there, 
deceased, who was instantly killed. The other | has just announced his purchase of the property 
| three were dangerously injured. and premises of the late School of Design, and 

Carlisle—Mr. Rawlinson’s report on the|his intention to convey them to trustees “for 
sites which he recently inspected in this neigh-| the benefiteand use of the people of the town 
bourhood, and which have been offered for and neighbourhood for ever.” He is preparing 
the proposed County Lunatic Asylum, says the to open them as a reading and news-room, with 
Carlisle Journal, has been submitted to Lord | which he will connect a library of about 12,000 
Palmerston, and forwarded for the perusal of volumes. The institution is designated the 
the committee of ratepayers who were instru-| Working Man’s Hall. The minimum subserip- 
mental in procuring an official investigation tion is to be ls. 6d. a-quarter. He will connect 
‘into the capabilities of the various sites, of| with it evening classes for instruction, at a 
|which no less than sixteen are, we under-} moderate charge, in writing, arithmetic, gram- 
, Stand, passed under review. The document| mar, geography, and other useful knowledge, 
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and on Sundays, religious instruction will be 
imparted to young men and women, both in 
schools and in congregation. 

Haddington —The new Com Exchange of 
Haddington, of which the foundation was laid 
about a year ago, was opened on Friday week, 
by a public banquet. The building, as described 
in the Scotsman, is of a simple character. The 
cost will, it is understood, “ nearly 2,700/. of 
which sum about two-thirds have been raised by 
public subscription, and the remainder, along 
with the expense of maintenance, will be de- 
frayed by a small charge for admission, to cease | 
after the debt is extinguished. It is situated 


in Court-street, adjoining the County Buildings. 
The interior consists simply of a Jarge hall, | 
130 feet by 50 feet. The longitudinal walls | 
are 18 feet high, from which the roof rises to an 
apex of about 32 feet from the floor. The roof 
is supported by iron rods, and resembles the 
covering of a railway station. The hall is also | 
internally lit with gas, so that it may be used | 
for public meetings or otherwise in the evening. | 
At the extreme end of the hall are a range of | 
stalls, already let to corn, seed, guano, and | 
other general merchants. The architect of the’ 
building is Mr. Farquharson, of Haddington ; 
and the builder, Bailie Durward, of that town. | 
Mr. Dickson, of Haddington, did the joiner-work, 
and the roof was put up by Messrs. Robertson 
and Lister, Glasgow. 
Innerleithen.—A new chimney stalk, 120 feet 
in height, was blown down here in a gale, on 
Tuesday week. It had not time to consolidate 
before the wind tested its strength. It was 
fortunate it fell during the night when none 
were near it, and in an easterly direction, 
making a great gap in the back wall of a house, 
which was fortunately not inhabited. Workmen 
were forthwith set to clear away the rubbish | 
preparatory to its re-erection. | 








LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS FOR 
BUILDINGS. 


| 

Is the mechanical section of the recent mect- 
ing of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Mr. Nasmyth described a} 
lightning conductor for chimneys, which he con- 
ceived affords more perfect insulation, and is 
therefore safer, thanthose in common use. The 
present practice is to fix the conductor outside 
the chimney by metal holdfasts, by which means, 
during severe thunder-storms, chimneys are 
often damaged by the lightning entering at the 

ints of attachment, and displacing the bricks. 
nthe method of fixing the conductor recom- 
mended by Mr. Nasmyth, the metal rod is sus- 
pended in the middle of the chimney by branch- 
ing supports fixed on the top. A conductor of | 
this kind had proved efficient in storms which 
had severely injured other chimneys in the 
neighbourhood which were protected in the 
usual manner. 

Prof. Faraday, on being called on for his 
opinion, said that he recommended that light- 
ning conductors should be placed inside instead 
of outside of all buildings. He had been con- 
sulted on that point when the lightning con- | 
ductor was fixed to the Duke of York’s Pillar, 
and he advised the placing it inside, but his 
advice was not taken, and the rod was fixed 
outside, to the great disfigurement of the 
column. All attachments of metal to or near 
the conductor are bad, unless there be a con- 
tinuous line of conduction to the ground. He 
mentioned the instance of damage done to a 
lighthouse in consequence of part of the dis-| 
charge of lightning having passed from the con- | 
ductor to the lead fastenings of the stones. 
The practical question for consideration by the 
mechanical section was, how far they could 
safely run lead between the stones of such a 
structure, for if it were done partially, leaving 

discontinuous series of such metallic fastenings, 
there would be great danger of the stones being 
displaced by the electrie discharge. When 
such fastenings are used, eare should be taken 
that they are connected together and with the 
earth by a continuous metallic conductor. Some 
persons conceived that it is desirable to insulate 
the conductor from the wall of a building by 
glass, but all such contrivances are absurd, 
since the distance to which the metal could be 

removed from the wall by the interposed insu- 





lator, was altogether insignificant compare 
with the distance through which the lightning 
must pass in a discharge from the clouds to the 
earth. 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 


Our readers will sympathise with Professor 
Cockerell in the loss which he and the service 
have experienced in the death of his gallant son, 
a-lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, and who fell 
on the 20th of September, at the battle of the 
Alma, a few days only after this fine promising 
youth had joined his corps at Eupatoria. He 
has fallen bravely and early in his country’s 
service, deeply lamented by a large circle of 
attached friends. It is impossible to contem- 
plate without a thrill of horror the destruction 
of valuable life which is being caused by the 





mad caprice of an ambitious despot. All 
civilized Europe should shout in execration of 
such doings in this the nineteenth century. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Uniform of Building Officers in Prussia.—lt 
seems that conjointly with other systematisa- 
tion of the public service in Prussia, the official 
dress of the civil service is not neglected. The 
building officers (Bau Beamten), who form part 
of the leutees of the Ministry of Commerce, 
have to wear a blue coat, with black collar, like 
the military engineers, with gold lacings, &c. 

Great connecting Railway Line in France.— 
Great preparatory studies and plans are now 
made the so-called strategic French line, 
which would form a circle at a distance of 60 or 
80 kilométres around Paris. This line would: 
connect all the hitherto existing great railway 
nets of France, as well as afford to all the great 
agricultural and manufactoring emponia of that 
country much shorter and less expensive com- 
munications. 


The Modern Vasari. Recollections of an 
Artist's Life. By Dr. W. von Schadow. Ber- 


lin, 1854. Svo.—This interesting book relates 
the youth-recollections of its author, being 
written in a spirited and sentimental manner, 
and receives an additional interest from the 
circumstance, that both Vasari and Schadow, 





were directors of Academies, the former at 
Florence, the latter at Diisseldorf. The life and 
art-activity of Carstens, Flaxman, Canova, | 
Gotfried Schadow, Thorwaldsen, Cornelius, | 
Overbeck, Rauch, and Rudolph Schadow, are 
here dilated upon, which affords many occasions 
to speak of collateral incidents and art-tenden- | 


(cies. M. Schadow thinks that a regeneration | 


of art can onl; be effected by a religious eleva- 
tion of artists, which he considers most needed, 
especially in the department of sculpture. Still, | 
this very warmly propounded belief does not 
make him unjust ; a the review of the works 
of Thorwaldsen, whose ideas were widely dif- | 
fereat from those of M. Schadow, shows the | 
author exempt from any undue bias. Against 
one subject, however, M. Schadow is really 
anes, viz. the department of crities and 


| criticism—forgetting, as it seems, that it was 


the pen which paved the way, and in many cases | 
formed the material, for the fancies and exertions 
of the artist. The “‘ Modern Vasari ” receives an 
additional import from the illustrations with 
which the work is adorned, amongst which 
the medallion portraits of the above-named 
artists, engraved on wood, are the most valuable. 





LIABILITIES OF SURVEYORS AND 
ENGINEERS. 

Brown v. Leacu.—This was an action in the | 
Brentford County Court, before Mr. J. L. Adolphus | 
aud a jury, to recover 50/. for compensation in } 
damages, under the following circumstances. The | 
plaintiff is a gentleman residing at Strand-on-the- 
Green, Thames, Brentford, and the defendant is the 
engineer to the Thames Navigation Commission and | 
the corporation of London, in which capacity he was 
made defendant. 

Mr. George Keene, the solicitor, in opening the | 
case, said his client wufortunately had a house and 
garden which he took great pride in, adjoining some 
engineering works now being raised on the banks of 
the Thames, and over which the defendant had the 
entire management as engineer and surveyor. No 


| 


| sooner had these works commenced than the builders, 
} acting under defendant’s orders, knocked holes and 





ran scaffolding in his client’s garden-wall despite his 
remonstrance, destroying his fruit-trees and straw- 
berry-beds—in fact, wilfully laying waste the plain- 
tiff’s pride—a delightful and profitable garden. 
Notice was served upon the poe oan to remove the 
brick and timber erections set up. After this his 
client demanded 5/. for compensation. This small 
sum was named to avoid litigation. After some ne- 
gociation the defendant offered 2/. 10s. in full satis- 
faction, which his client noticed by issuing the pre- 
sent summons. It was by his (Mr. Keene’s) advice 
the surveyor was made defendant instead of the Cor- 
poration of London, whom it was no trifling affair to 
make defendants of in any case; and although the 
learned counsel would, no doubt, contend that the 
defendant, as servant to the Thames Navigation and 
Port of London, was not liable, still it would be a 
beneficial precedent for the jury to hold that, as engi- 
neer and surveyor, defendant had supreme control 
over the works of the corporation, and should be held 
answerable for all mischief arising from his superin- 
tendence and direction. The plaintiff and several 
other witnesses were called to speak to the damage 
and to the active part the defendant took in the direc- 
tion of the works. 

The learned counsel for defendant, who refused to 
call any witnesses, urged that it would be a dangerous 
proposition for surveyors, to hold them responsible for 
the acts of builders or bricklayers’ labourers. With 
respect to the damages laid, they were a downright 
imposition. 

The learned Judge, in summing up, observed that, 
if they thought the defendant had acted as uncon- 
trolled director of the works, or was in the position 
of a contractor, he would be liable. If they consi- 
dered that defendant was only acting in the capacity 
which surveyors usually did upon erection of works, 
the defendant would be entitled to a verdict. The 
damages appeared to be somewhat excessive. The 
offer of the defendant of 2/7. 10s. would weigh against 
defendant’s non-liability, although made perhaps with- 
out prejudice. 

The jury said they were of opinion that the defend- 
ant had made himself liable under the learned judge’s 
ruling, but that the damages laid were excessive: 
their verdict was for the plaintiff: damages, 10/. 

The judge allowed full costs, 





Potices of Books. 

The Age of Glasgow Cathedral. 

HonrtyMan, Jun. Architect. 

Bryce, 1854. 
Tue object of the writer of this pamphlet is to 
show that the present Cathedral of Glasgow was 
not erected tilt the thirteenth century, in op 0- 
sition to some historians who insist on an earlier 
date for part of it. The result of his argument 
may be briefly stated thus :— 


“David, after refounding the see of Glasgow 
in 1115, made his chaplain, Achaius, bishop of 
the diocese, somewhere between the years 1115 
and 1129; who finding the church in a ruinous 
condition, rebuilt it. The new church was 
finished and consecrated a.p. 1136. 

In the year 1175, Joceline, abbot of Melrose, 
was consecrated bishop of Glasgow. He was a 
great benefactor to his church, as well as to the 
city of Glasgow ; and to the ehurch built by 
Achaius he added a nave, which was conse- 
crated a.p. 1197. 

In the year 1233, William de Boddington 
succeeded to the episcopal dignity ; who, finding 
the church much decayed and inadequate to the 
increasing importance of the see, commenced to 
erect the present magnificent structure, and 
probably finished the crypt and choir. 

The nave was no doubt erected during a 
subsequent episcopate ; but there is not sufficient 
evidence to enable us to determine by whom. 
The north-western tower evidently formed part 
of the original design of the nave; and although 
the upper portion of it may have been bungled 
at a later period, it must ever be a subject of 
regret that this picturesque feature of the 
western facade was cowl” 

Mr. Honeyman desires further to show that a 
headless effigy, called by some that of St. Mungo, 
the patron saint of the cathedral, who died in 
601, is the monument of Bishop Robert Wise- 
heart, who died in 1316; but he has no sub- 
stantial grounds for his theory. 

Glasgow Cathedral has been sadly treated by 
various hands—shamefully treated,—and we are 
glad to find there is at all events one looking 
on, ready to raise a voice in its defence, showd 
further abuse be threatened. 


By Joun 


Glasgow : 
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Miscellanea. 


suggestion of the Society of Arts, the Lords of her 
Majesty’s Treasury have decided that it will be 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The electric 


|t10Ns.—The master of the Turkish merchantman | telegraph betwixt Bombay and Calcutta, vid the north- 
PERMANENT EpvucationaL Musevm.—At the! which the Russian war-ship, V/adimir, so gallantly | west provinees, is now nearly completed : the Lahore 


captured in defiance of blockades and allied fleets, 
; While imprisoned in the Sebastopol fortifications 


| line is soaltogether. Intelligence is now transmitted 
in one day over the former of these lines, the transit 


. . . | ° . . o . . .° 
desirable to establish a permanent educational | employed his leisure to some useful purpose, by ex-| of the mail occupying ten days, and dispatches to 


museum. 
contributed by a large proportion of the exhibitors at 
the recent educational exhibition at St. Martin’s- 
hall. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL ExHiBition.—It may ‘be 
useful to remind some of our readers that the com- 
mittee have taken the Suffolk-street Galleries for a 
term of years, and that the exhibition will be opened 
to the Public on the 11th day of December next, and 
will be closed about the 24th day of February. 


The nucleus of such a museum has been | 


amining with a penknife the texture of the stone of 
| which its walls are built; and he states that the stones 
| are all soft and friable, and exactly resemble Malta 
| stone. The Dai/y News seriously believes, that were 
George Stephenson alive now, he would not hesitate 
to sign a bond fide contract with powers like France 
/or England, to take Sebastopol, or any fortresses or 
line of fortresses in the whole world; and asks, 
“What are any or all of the great military engineer- 


| London, including that intelligence, ré¢ Trieste, will 
reach this in twenty-six days ; and, the wire laid down 
from the European to the African shore, and so on to 
| Alexandria and Suez, and a fast boat placed on the 
| Bombay line, telegraphic intelligence will always be 
| transmitted betwixt India and England in twelve 
| days, or in half the time taken up by the mail at its 
fastest. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME ScHooL or Art.—The 


All | ing achievements in the whole of Europe compared | first annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of 


drawings, models, photographs of buildings, or other with the covering of England with the reticulation of | the Government School of Art in Newcastle-under- 


objects intended for exhibition, must be delivered at 
the Gallery between the Ist and 5th of December. 
Two rooms, as before, will be set apart for manufac- 
tures, patents, and similar objects, bearing directly on 
architecture. We trust that all who are connected 
with architecture will use every endeavour to render 
this exhibition worthy of the art which it represents. 
‘The committee suggest that all drawings submitted 
in the competitions of the year, should find a place in 
it. ‘Those who are not already subscribers, and who 
intend to become so, should communicate their names 
without delay to the secretaries. Subscribers and 
exhibitors will, of course, have free admission. 

THe SrrikE aT Donoaster Cuurcnu. — The 
strike of the stonemasons recently employed in the 
erection of the new parish church at Doncaster still 
continues, having lasted now for upwards of six 
weeks, A few days ago ten masons were obtained at 
acost of between 40/. and 50/. from Bristol, but 
after working about three days they left the job, 
having in the meantime been won over by the turn- 
outs. 

New Cuvrcnes at Pappincton.— It is said 
that three new churches are to be forthwith erected 
in Paddington. The Bishop of London has contri- 
buted the sum of 1,000/. towards that object. 

Ratpway Marrers.—The Bramhope Tunnel, 
after being repaired, and previous to re-opening, has 
been examined and gauged by Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
and Mr. F. Cabrey, the Company’s engineers, and 
found, it is said, in a perfectly satisfactory state. 
The damaged part of the arch has been restored, and 
goods trains and engines are working through it as 
usual. In order to restore the public confidence, 
which has been shaken by the late accident, the 
divectors have decided not to open it for passenger 
traffic until the workmen are clear out and it has 
been well tested for a week or two by the passage 
to and fro of heavy goods trains and engines. 





The Great North of Scotland line, which extends | 


railway communication forty miles farther north 
than heretofore in all but unbroken connection 
with the great railway system throughout the country, 
was publicly and formally opened for tratlic on Tues- 
day before last. Huntly is the northern terminus. 
The line passes through a pleasing and fertile coun- 
try, where the traffic is very considerable. The north 
of Scotland has hitherto been very deficient in rail- 
way accommodation. This line will largely contri- 
bute to make up the deficiency ; besides that its com- 
pletion so far will lead to further extension. It is 


proposed to go on to Elgin or Nairn, and thence to! 


establish communication to Inverness. The electric 
telegraph has been put upon the line: it is being put 
up on the Aberdeen line, and very soon will be esta- 
blished in an unbroken line to Huntly. 
Bengal Railway has been opened from Calcutta to 
Hooghly, about the distance from Calcutta that Man- 
chester is from Liverpool. The natives crowded in 
to see the first performance of the iron horse; and 





the carriages provided for the occasion proved quite | 


insufficient to accommodate the multitude. There 
cav be no doubt that this railway will within a very 
short time materially affect Calcutta, not only com- 
mercially, but also socially. 


runs, are already announced; and in a year or two 
hence, the probabilities are, that the fashionable 
world of Calcutta will live out of town at villas built 
on the river side along the line of railway. 
effect which it is likely to produce upon Bengal, 
says the Calcutta correspondent of the Morning 
Herald, no one ean calculate. 

PREVENTION OF BorLeR Exiosrons.—An inven- 
tion patented by Mr. Samuel James Heeley, mill- 
wright at the printworks of Messrs. James and 
Charles Wardley, Over Darwen, where the apparatus 
is in operation, is intended to obviate explosions not 
so much by allowing the superfluous steam to escape, 
as by preventing its excessive gencration, by causing 
it, when arrived at a specified pressure, to open the 


fire-doors. 


The | 


Hotels, refreshment- | 
rooms, and lodgings, at Serampore, Chandernagore, | 
and Hooghly, the three places through which the line | 


The | 


railways? or did any twelve thousand troops, under 
the command of the most skilful officer, ever accom- 
plish as much as six thousand ‘ navvies’ under the 
command of a Stephenson, or a Dargan, or a Peto? 
What a trifle,” it adds, ‘is Napoleon’s road over the 


Simplon compared with the ‘engineering difficulties ’ | 
conquered by plain working men in half the districts | 


of civilised Europe?” Six thousand navvies and a 
Stephenson or Peto would be no trifling aid, at all 
events, to the military who would back them; but 
| we dare say that at the opening of the gates of Sebas- 


topol, no great engineering skill or elaborate siege- | 


works will be requisite to enforce the persuasive 
“ rat-tat-tat’’ of those excellent “knockers,” the 
| Anglo-French cannon balls. 


FIELD.—The inauguration of 
| Macclesfield took place on Monday in last week, with 
| fetes and other demonstrations of satisfaction. The 
scheme for this park originated in 1850, in a desire 
| to establish a park and public library as a memorial 
| of the late Sir R. Peel. Seventeen thousand persons 


| 


| subscribed some 300/. in pence in a few months, and | 
various noblemen and other gentlemen increased the | 


sum to 2,300/. to which the Government was induced 


| to add 5007. The park comprises an area of 16 acres, 
|and has been picturesquely laid out, chiefly with fine 
/evergreens, under the gratuitous superintendence of 
|Mr. Barron, the chief gardener of the 
| Harrington, at Elvaston. The principal entrance is 
| from the Prestbury-road, on the western side, where 
| a Gothic lodge has been erected, with gates to corre- 
| spond ; and near it is a Gothic pavilion, of light con- 
| struction, principally of glass, to serve for a refresh- 
ment-room or for horticultural exhibitions. The 
architect of the latter building, Mr. J. F. A. Lynch, 
of Macclesfield, like Mr. Barron, gave his services 
gratuitously. 
| NeEwcCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
usual monthly meeting of this society was held in the 
Castle of Newcastle on Wednesday in last week. Dr. 
Bruce suggested that the society should have a field- 
day once a-year as it would give a useful impetus to 
their proceedings. 
excavations in the yard of the Blue Bell Inn, the 
; workmen had come upon some stones, supposed to 
have formed part of the Roman wall. 
| observed that this would appear to indicate that the 
wall had taken a more southerly direction than had 
| hitherto been supposed. 


the course of excavations, to communicate the fact to 
the society, and cause as much care as possible to be 
taken of them. It was remarked that interesting 
| excavations might reasonably be expected during the 
construction of the new approaches to the High Level 
| Bridge. A fine field not contemplated when this 
| request was moved and made has since been afforded 
| by the extensive fire which has involved so much of 
Gateshead and Neweastle in ruins. At this meeting 
Dr. Bruce, according to promise, began the reading 
|of his paper on the altars at Cambridge derived from 
the north of England. This paper was read at the 
recent antiquarian meeting at Cambridge, but has 
since received some additions. It was illustrated by 
rubbings from the altars. 
the reading of the paper at next monthly meeting of 
| the society. It was ordered that the printing of 
| another volume of transactions be at once proceeded 
| with. 

THe CaLcuTTa AND BomBAy SCHOOLS OF Prac- 
'trcAL Art.—A school of iudustrial art has been 


|commenced at Calcutta, on the same general principle | 
as that on which those at home are conducted. A | 


{committee has been appointed by the Bombay Go- 
|vernment, with a view of bringing into existence a 
}somewhat similar establishment at Bombay, that 
| most munificent and wonderful of Indian nabobs, Sir 
| Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy having undertaken to pay the 
interest of 10,000/. or 500/. a year, to support a por- 
| tion of the pupils attending it, Government construct- 
ing the buildings, and meeting all the charges of its 
b} an economic 


OPENING OF THE PrEopLe’s PARK AT MACCLEs- | 
the public park at | 


Earl of | 


ANTIQUARIES.—The | 


It was stated that in some recent | 


Mr. Fenwick | 


The town surveyor was re- | 
quested, if any remains of interest were met with in | 
1 ) 


Dr. Bruce will conelude | 


| Lyme was held in the Lecture Hall of the Literary 
and Scieutifie Institution there on Thursday before 
last. Around the hall were hung some of the draw- 
ings of the students. The mayor occupied the chair, 
and after a few appropriate introductory observations, 
called upon the secretary, Mr. Earl, to read the report 
of the committee for the past year. The report stated 
| that the school had steadily progressed since its com- 
| mencement in October last. The average number of 
| pupils throughout the year had been thirty-five, and 
'their progress, under the direction of the master, 
Mr. Williamson, such as to gratify the committee. 
The school had been pronounced, by competent judges, 
to be as complete, with respect to costs, examples, and 
| general conveniences as any school in the provinces. 
rhe statement of accounts showed a balance against 
the school of 21/7. 8s. 9d. which, it was said, would 
be mainly met by subscriptions promised and now due 
for the current year; and the committee hoped that 
in a short time the income from the school would 
| meet the expenses. 

MonuMENTS.—While the British Association were 
at Liverpool, a general meeting of the subscribers to 
the erection of a monument to Sir Isaac Newton, at 
Grantham, was held there, the Earl of Harrowby in 
the chair. With that view a subscription, originated 
at Grantham, was stated to amount now to 1,300/. A 
| resolution was decided on, which comprised an ex- 

pression of thanks to the Queen and Prince Albert for 
{their patronage of the undertaking; a decision that 
the memorial should be a bronze statue, to be erected 
at Grantham, on the site given for that purpose by 
the town-council; that any surplus sum should be 
appropriated to the furtherance of science ; and com- 
mittees to be appointed to receive subscriptions, make 
selection of designs, and select an artist to execute 
the work. Another design besides Mr. Bell’s, for 
@ monument to Mr. Montgomery, at Sheffield, has 
been formed. Mr. Milnes, the sculptor, has produced 
| a full-length figure of the poet as he sat in his read- 
ing chair. The desire of the artist is, it appears, to 
offer his design in competition with Mr. Bell’s for the 
public monument. Should that effort be unsuccessful, 
it is the design of Mr. Flockton, according to the 
| Sheffield Independent, to have the statue executed 
and placed under the portico at the Mount. Asa 
monument to the late Daniel O'Connell, it is proposed 
to build over his remains a chapel, a round tower, and 
| an Irish cross, as already mentioned, the tower being 
| 160 feet high. The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone took place in week before last, when a large 
| number of the friends of the deceased were present, 
including several members of his family and their 
| children. 
Mr. Dosson, Jun. ARCHITECT. —Our readers 
|have probably remarked in the newspapers the sad 
fate of Mr. A. Dobson, son of Mr. Dobson, Architect, 
at Newcastle, in the dreadful conflagrftion there. He 
was dug out of the ruins with only a bunch of keys 
and a mite of his dress to lead to the recognition 
of his body. He was a very promising young man, 
| intelligent, gentlemanly, and unobtrusive. He was a 
| pupil of Mr. Sidney Smirke, and went through the 
| architectural classes at the London University, where 
| he gained prizes. 
Estimates FoR BurtaL Boarps.—Perhaps many 
'of your readers are not aware that the Act lately 
passed for the formation of burial boards stipulates 
that in receiving tenders for their works they are not 
| bound to accept the lowest. I would therefore advise 
builders to ascertain, if possible, before they waste 
their time in estimating, if any preference will be given 
to local tradesmen. In the case of the Beccles com- 
petition, the board, after inviting the public to send 
in tenders, seem not only to have taken advantage of 
‘the Act, by giving the work to a local tradesman, 
who was nearly 20/. above the lowest, but actually 
refuse the other competitors a list of the tenders 
delivered, without giving any cause more than “ They 
could see no good end to be arrived at by it: every« 
| thing had been fairly conducted ;” and coolly, “ that 
the Act of Parliament expressly relieved the Board 
| from any obligation to accept the lowest tender.” 
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The same effect, it is said, takes place | maintenance. I'he establishment o 
| , 
} museum has also been taken up by Government. 


when the water becomes too low. A BurLper. 
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DwELLINGS FOR THE WorkinG Cxasses.—The New Scuoors at Hoxron.—It is proposed to | 
Worcester Association for erecting improved dwell- | erect a new building for the Sunday, day, and infant | 
ings have commenced active operations. Their plan | schools in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel, New | 
at the outset was not merely to erect good dwellings | North-road, Hoxton. The rooms now occupied are | 
for the working classes, but to select such a site as | exceedingly small, and situated in confined localities, 
would give them the opportunity of removing existing , where the crowding together of so many children is 
nuisances and houses which engender filth and disease. | detrimental to health. When the new chapel was 
They have purchased a batch of wretched dwellings erected, sutficient ground was obtained for new and 





immediately opposite St. Andrew’s Church, in Copen- commodious school premises, and an effort is now | « 


The site is said to be well adapted for , being made for their immediate erection. The site is 
drainage and ventilation. There will be a frontage of in Mintern-street, immediately behind the chapel, and 
109 feet to Copeuhagen-street, aud of 128 feet to the is freehold. The plans of the new buildings, pre- | 
river ; and a thoroughfare will be made through the | pared by Mr. James Wilson, of Bath, have been 
property by means of one gate opening into Warm- inspected for Government, and approved. They | 
stry-slip aud another into Copenhagen-street, with a comprehend three school-rooms, which will accommo- | 
capacious yard in the ceutre, the buildings thus form- date several hundred children, a playground, and | 
ing three sides of an elongated quadrangle. master’s house, all the buildings in a style of archi- 

Grimspy CemereryY Comperirion.—In reply to tecture to correspond with the chapel. To accom- 
the advertisement offering 10/. for the desigus most, plish this 2,200/. will be necessary; and as the 
approved of by the council, the competitors were schools are to be built under the provisions of the 
eight in number. The designs were exhibited in the Minutes of Council on Education, no debt is allowed | 
Town-hall for one day, when the council met to make , to remain upon the building : 1,400. will therefore be | 
their selection. The designs of Messrs. Maughan , required before the grant of 760/. from Government | 
and Fowler, of Louth, were selected. ‘The committee can be obtained. Subscriptions in aid of the building 
found on opening the letter endorsed with their fund are being forwarded to Mr. F. W. Gerish, of 16, | 
motto, that they had annexed a condition that they East-road,City-road, the treasurer, and to other geutle- | 
should be employed to carry out the works if their men named in a prospectus just issued. 
plans were adopted, or otherwise they would withdraw | A Grantre Tomsp.—A wealthy nobleman, says an 
them from competition. After a long discussion on Aberdeen paper, has ordered from Mr. Macdonald (an | 
this subject the council divided, when it was carried, Aberdeen stone-cutter), a mausoleum of polished | 
by a majority of one, that they should be employed. | granite. It is almost completed, and is really a won- | 
“YoRKSHIKE ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—The an-  derful piece of workmanship. 
nual meeting of this society was held on Thursday in exact size, but we should say that it forms a cube of | 
last week, Sir Charles Anderson in the chair. The at least 14 feet each way; and every portion of it, 
report urged the importance of the migratory move- inside as well as outside, is carved and polished with | 
ments of the society, and of increased attention being the greatest nicety. The design is pure Egyptian. 
paid to restorations of ancient churches. Malton and The doors are carved into panels: the door-posts have 
Pontefract were recommended as the places at which lotus enrichments: there are angle toruses with the 
the next spring and summer meetings of the society real antique ornament: the slabs forming the walls of 
should be held. Mr. Walbran was to have read a the mausoleum have only one joint each; and the 
paper ou the churches of Barwick and Sherburn-in- entablatures surmounting the four sides have each the 
Elmet, but was prevented attending by indisposition. device of one of the Egyptian deities. A fine effect 
In his abseuce, the Rev. J. B. Scriven, incumbent of is produced by the mixture of the Peterhead and 
Clifford, detailed some interesting facts respecting the Aberdeen granite—the doors, slabs, and pediments 
church at Bardsey, which, he believed, contained being blue, and the door-posts, the toruses, and the 
some of the purest Saxon remains in Yorkshire. The entablatures red. The paper alluded to speaks of 
report was adopted, and committee and officers , some 5,000/. or 6,000/. as the presumed cost of the | 
elected. | article. 

Great Inrivx or Timper.—A few days since,| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOcCIETY.— 
says the Dwi/y News, we reported the enormous The annual public meeting of the Architectural Society 
influx of timber-ships from America in the river for the Archdeaconry of Northampton was held on 
during the present season, and the difficulties expe- Wednesday week at Northampton. The meeting was 
rienced by the captains in getting their ships docked thinly, but respectably attended. The hall was hung | 


hagen-street. 





We do not know its enlargement. 


ema: 


[Oor. 14, 1854, 


air in the shaft, viz. the increased draught up the 
shaft, which would relieve the sewer of a large body 
of poisonous gas. In conclusion, I would further add 
that these shafts might be used at night as lamps, 
filling in the sides with coloured (strong) glass, which 
would not only distinguish them from the common 
lamp-posts, but would have a very pleasing effect at 
night.—W. G. 





TENDERS 


For boundary walls and piers for Highgate Cemetery 













enlargement. Messrs, Wehnert and Ashdown, archi- 
tects :— 

Thos. Roberts ........ cevesesesonesens 4,068 © 0 
Te ee eee ener 98,660 0 0 
Bennett and Holdsworth ......... 3,529 17 0 
Ce Mins ciniaisaicdhssciinaceosse .. 8,462 0 0 
ake 3,450 0 0 
Pollock and McLeman 3,447 0 0 
H. and R. Holland ........ 3,489 0 0 
Rowland and Evans.... 3,413 0 0 
Thos. D. Carter 3,360 0 0 
E. Fleuster........... 3,342 0 0 
Patrick and Son .. 3,290 0 0 
Hill and Ladds ..... 3,268 0 0 
OO osicnvccies 3,210 0 O 
H. Harding on 3,200 0 6 
Kirk and Parry.......... 3,052 16 0 
Clever and Stanger .... 3,050 0 0 
Richard Batterbury......... 2,989 0 0 
Geo. Myers (accepted) ... 2,970 0 0 
B.D OOaland .,sersovesessse 2,890 12 7 
Wm. Wheeler ..... 2,865 12 7 

2,793 18 11 


John Gladspeak .............. 


For iron railing, gates, &c. for Highgate Cemetery 
Same architects :— 
De GI. nicdctcmncptenstion puis £2,012 0 0 
Pollock and McLeman a Bee 0 0 
Rowland and Evans......... 1,884 0 0 
Wm. Harmer...... 1,765 0 0 
1,721 0 0 
1,705 7 0 











Walmsley and Co. .............0000 1,675 0 0 
The Horseley Company, Tipton 1,600 0 0 
Bhs MER. ciisconsicceicavesavacexia 1,595 12 0 
Kennard and Co, . 1,589 5 9 
Wm. Wheeler ..... 1,575 12 0 
G. Frasi and Co. ..... 1,551 12 0 
H. and R. Holland . 1,549 0 0 
Richard Batterbury.... 1,524 0 0 
Kirk and Parry.......... 1,460 0 0 
Jones and Blaxton ........... 1,453 13 56 
Jackson and Cook ........... 1,450 0 0 
OY cosrmpendpavesseu 1,420 0 0 
Cottam and Hallen .. 1,355 0 0 
ii re 1,355 0 0 
Clever and Stanger .. 1,348 0 0 
Cottam, Jun. and Co 1,341 0 @ 
BOW, COPD, cocccccasene oe 1,326 18 6 
on 1,300 0 0 
Drury and Biggleston, Canter- 
bury (accepted) ..........:ecc0 1,174 0 0 


Quantities furnished in both cases by Messrs, C, Balam 


to discharge, owing to the crowded state of the dock, round with rubbings of monumental brasses, water- | and 8. B, Wilson. 


inconvenience experienced in pro- colour drawings, architectural plans, &c. and on the 
T c > 


and the great 
viding accommodation for the timber. 
Iudia Dock Company, on account of every available encaustic tiles, books, &c. presented to the society. | 
space aloug the quays, &c. being filled with timber Mr. W. B. Stopford took the chair in place of Lord 
stacked, refused to dock any more laden deal ships, Heuley, who had been prevented by railway delay 
which, of course, led to the detension of a fleet down from being present. The Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton 
the river; for, although the West-India Docks were read the Society’s report. The Rev. T. James, of | 
not exactly in the same condition, its basins were Theddingworth, then read a paper “ On the Prospects | 
crowded with timber-ships, and some eighteen or of Architectural Development, as suggested by recent | 
twenty ships were at the buoys in the river, waiting Legislation, Architectural Literature, Scientific Dis- | 
their tarn to be docked. The London and St. coveries, new Materials, &c.” and after some discus- 
Katharine Docks refused to dock them under any sion on the subject, the meeting separated. | 
circumstances | Diocesan oF LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. | 

THe British Association.—About 280 papers|—The annual public meeting of the Architectural | 
were read in the seven sections of the British Asso- Society of the Diocese of Lincoln was held on 21st | 
ciation at Liverpool. Of these, 58 were upon sub- ult. in the Town-hall, East Retford, with an evening | 
jects connected with mathematical and physical meeting, both presided over by Mr.G. E. H. Vernon, | 
science, 43 upon chemical science, 34 treated of geo- M.P. The hall was decorated with rubbings from 
logy, 41 of zodlogy and botany, including physiology, monumental brasses, &c. The Rev. F. Lowe read the 
35 of geography and ethnology, 24 of statistics, and report. The Rev. W. Dimock then read a paper ‘‘ On 
14 of subjects m relation to mechanical science. the Fortunes of the Church of Southwell during the | 
Fourteen or fifteen of these communications were read , troubles of the tenth century,” and “ On the Church 
by foreign professors and meu of science—such as and College of Sibthorp;” after which, the Rev. J. 
L’Abbe Moignot, M. Foucault, M. Dove, and M.. Raine, vicar of Blyth, read a paper ‘‘ On the Church | 
Duboseq of Blyth.” In the evening, a paper was read “On 

American RecREATION.—There is a blacksmith the study of Monumental Brasses,” by the Rev. T. P. | 
who says every evening to his apprentices—“ Come, , Lowe, and one “On the Churches of Retford, and 
boys! let’s leave off work and go to sawing wood.” | Historical Events connected with the Town,” by | 
This blacksmith must be brother to the farmer Mr. H. Hall. Several of the members started from 
“ down-east,”’ who, when building a new house, used ; Retford, on the following morning, on the excursion | 
to try to get his hired men out with him of an , usually taken the day after the general meeting. They | 
evening to play at “ dig cellar” by moonlight. | visited Sutton-cum-Lound, Mattersey Priory and | 

Briston Axcu £0LoGicaL Socrery.— The meet- Church, Blyth, Worksop, &c. 
ing of this society was held at the Philosophical) VenTiLaTiIon or THE SEWweERS.—Various plans 
Rooms, Bristol, on Tuesday week, when a biography | have been suggested for getting rid of the foul and 
of De. White, the Bristol worthy, and founder of the | poisonous smells emanating from the sewers vid the 
hospital in Temple-street, was read by the City , gully-holes. Allow me to add mine for your con- 
Chamberlain, Mr. T. Garrard. | sideration: let there be a cast-iron ornamental shaft 

THe Tron Trape.—tThe alteration in the French fixed over the gully-hole, say from 12 to 15 feet high, 
tariff, by which the import duty has been taken off | with an ornamental top fashioned somewhat after the 
imported raw material, has opened the markets of | present street lamps, or anything else fancy may | 
that country to the iron district of Cleveland. Manu- | suggest,—this top to contain a chamber with a 
faeturers have been over from France to examine the | sutlicient number of gas jets continually burning, and | 


ore, and rete satisfied with the quality of it, have | so arranged that the impure air would have to pass | 
i proprietors of the mineral, to deliver | through a body of fire and heated atmosphere, and | 


contracted wi 
several hundred tons another 
F 


j object would be obtained through effects of the heated 


} a week, and for the present | thereby neutralizing the poisonous effects ; 
Hartlepool has been fixed as the shipping port. 


For sundry works at Ludgate-hill, for the committee of 


The East- table were strewed drawings, specimens of terra cotta, | the Milton Club, Mr. W. Wright, architect. 





W. Cabittand Co. ...scscccvecces £11,130 0 0 
Holland .. 10,928 0 0 
ee see cu oadumaiibinnshie . 10,305 O O 
Locke and Nesham 9,986 0 0 
Hayward and Nixon .............. 9,837 0 0 
Saar 9,526 0 0 
9,278 0 0 





Ashvy and Sons 

For the three chapels, two lodges, and entrance-gates 
for Preston General Cemetery, Mr. T. D. Barry, archi- 
tect :— 





Mark Foggett, Manchester ...... £5,430 0 0 
Hugh Yates, Liverpool ..... . 6,004 0 0 
Thomas Hughes, Liverpool .,.... 4,925 0 0 
Thomas Turner, Preston ......... 4.839 0 0 
Cooper and Tullis, Preston ...... 4,682 0 0 
James Armstead, Preston (ac- 

CUBERE) a ivcisrnicsatrrgnenpaen coe 4,298 0 O 


There were several tenders for separate trades, but as 
out of them all a whole tender could not be made up, the 
board decided to accept the lowest tender for the whole 
work, ° 


For a pair of semi-detached villas, Crouch-end, for Mr. 





R. Goodman. Mr. Samuel Field, architect. Quantities 

supplied :— 
Clarice ........00. eoaivachusste erncains £2,060 0 0 
Brass and Son ... ” 0 0 
Roland and Son.., 0 0 
eS ere 0 0 
Dove 0 0 
Plowman 00 
Carter and Ellis 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


a 


“ Water-wheels.”—I shall be glad to be informed whether you 


| gain more power by a water-wheel of 30 feet diameter and 7 fect 


wide, with a@ fall of water of one ton per minute, or by a water- 


| wheel of 15 feet diam<ter and 14 feet wide, with a fall of two tons 


of water per minute.—MippLe Wiruer. 

“W.T.” “Old Subscriber,” “T. 0. DD? R. BY? “T, PP “7.3 
fan.” “FP. P.” “5.0.” “ W.end 0? 6." * W. D.* W. B. i.” 
“Mr. Mov.” * W. P. G.” “8. T." “M.O”? “ V. and Co.” J. W. BP.” 
“J.F.”  Puttymaniac,” “W.8. M.” "J. 1.” A. C.” “ M. M. and 
M” "JS. HW. KA” “J. 8.” (it depends on the terms of th 
contract), “ R. T.5.” (we do not see the point), ~ RK. Lt. W.” (a 
solution of corrosive sublimate has been found useful in prevent- 
ing further course of dry-rot),“* T. O. jun” * P. A” C.C. BY" J 
HH.” “OC, B. 0." RK. B:* 


* Books and Addresses."—We have not time to point out books oF 
find addresses. 





NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor ;” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epitor, and net 


, to the Publisher, 
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